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@® Marines have patrolled many streets in 
their time, but none more fascinating than those 
in China. Maj Houston Stiff depicts two MPs 
strolling along what might be a Autung in the 
native quarter of any North China city. For 
more on China duty turn to page 18 for LtCol 
James D. Hittle’s On the Peiping-Mukden Line. 
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The high resolution Sperry RADAR 


Radar by Sperry reflects in design and \ 
“mm construction the precision ‘and 
dependability long associated \ 
with Sperry-built products in \ 
the marine field. 
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... through its sharper, clearer indications 


Clear images on the Sperry Radar 
scope spotlight ships, land contours, 
buoys, and other above-water hazards 
through fog, mist, rain, smoke 
and total darkness. 







“S-ssimplifies.ship-operation for Navigator 


The many outstanding features in Sperry 
Radar designed in its entirety to meet 
merchant ship operating require- 
ments... 12-inch scope, variable range 
marker, true or relative bearing. high 

“““‘tcolutiol,ancxeeled minimum 
“ Fange . ..make this equip- 
ment the choice of all dis- 
cerning ship operators. 


















H+ AND IN THE AVIATION FIELD, Sperry 
Flight Instruments, Gyropilot and 


Automatic Approach Control 





help make flying safer and easier 
for pilot and passenger alike. GaN 
meee QS Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - NEW ORLEANS + CLEVELAND - HONOLULU 
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NOTHER outstanding Federal development, pioneered to fill a 
A diversity of needs in the electronic and electrical industries, is the 
miniature Selenium Rectifier, orders for which reach into the 
millions. It sets a new standard of performance in all types of home 
radios, intercommunication systems, sun lamps, voice recorders, 
electric razors and the like—replacing the conventional rectifier tube. 
It eliminates warm-up, provides smoother operation, and lasts for 
the life of the instrument in which it is installed. 





IT&T serves 
the world in these eight 
additional ways: 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 
I T & T has modernized and ex- 
panded national telephone net- 
works in many countries, owns 
and operates 7 systems in Latin 
America and Shanghai, China, 


CABLE AND RADIOTELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATIONS 
I T&T associates have 47,000 miles’ 
of submarine cable, 6600 miles of 
landline connections, over 60 inter- 
national radiotelegraph circuits. 


RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 
I T & T has installed and operates 
the radio stations connecting most 
of the countries of South America 
by radiotelephone with 95% of 
the telephones of the world. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
I T & T research and development 
activities have been responsible 
for an outstanding record of con- 
tributions in the field of com- 
munications as well as electronics, 


RADIO AIDS TO AERIAL NAVIGATION 
I T & T companies, world-wide 
pioneers in radio navigation re- 
search, are today manufacturing 
and further developing electronic 
aids for safety in air transportation. 


MARINE COMMUNICATIONS SALES 
AND SERVICE 


I T & T associates operate 7 U. S. 
marine communications shore sta- 


met Wherever direct current is needed from an A. C. source, there’s a tions andiihave Isai aalescervica 
Federal Selenium Rectifier to do the job. They safeguard industrial agencies at principal world ports. 

wn installations against costly corrosion, charge batteries and operate 
vital aircraft mechanisms. Federal Selenium Rectifiers were developed TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 
through I T & T research and first introduced in this country by the IT&T oe - advisory 

ae ° . + ye . ee a . services are supplied to certain 

I T & T Manufacturing Subsidiary in the United States—Federal government telephone systems as 

~ Telephone and Radio Corporation, Clifton, N. J. well as to privately owned tele- 

Ra ; : r phone operating enterprises. 

Such new products prove again the leadership of the I T & T and “ 

4 associated companies in producing ever-finer equipment for ; EXPORT 

- industry .. . as well as for communications, television and radio. I T & T maintains an export de 
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The Marines in World War II 








by Frank O. Hough 
Major, USMCR 


Only a man who had been with the ma- 
rines when they hit the different beaches 
in the Pacific could have written this his- 
tory. Maj Hough had this qualification 
plus experience as both a writer and a his- 
torian. He was granted access to secret 
and confidential Marine Corps’ documents 
and supplementary material. He covers in 
his book the actions of the marines from 
the opening of the war until the Japanese 


surren der. 


¥ 


ORDER YOUR COPY 


F 


The battle for battle story of the part 
played by the United States Marines in 
the winning of the war in the Pacific is 
presented clearly and accurately in The 
Island War. While not an official history, 
this book was prepared under the auspices 
of Headquarters, Marine Corps, and the 
author’s research is based on official files 
and records. Step by step the book follows 
the marines as they move across the Pacific, 
island by island, to victory. 


This is not the story of individual 
men but of a certain large body of men 
bound together by the closest of all 
masculine ties; that comradeship born 
of the shared peril and hardships of 
battle .. . What those men did, how 
they did it, and what they went 
through ... comprises the theme . 
for as far as the Marine Corps is con- 
cerned the total results far exceeds the 
sum of its component parts.” 


The Island War is illustrated through- 
out with photographs and maps which 
make graphic the developing situation in 
the Pacific. A glossary of terms and 
abbreviations, a Marine division’s order of 
battle, and a chronology of the Pacific 
War are extras which add to the com- 
pleteness of the book and increase its 
value as a reference text. 


Ca 
NOW 


$5.00 





USE ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 62 — REMEMBER NO C.O.D.’s 
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Brave Garrison... 
THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND—Col 
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Devereux. 252 pages, illustrated 
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Just what happened at Wake is a rather 
hashed-over affair; most accounts have been col- 
ored by the hysteria that characterized the open- 
ing days of the war. Now, after five years, comes 
a calm, dispassionate narrative by the man who 
should know as well as anybody what actually 
happened: the commander of the Wake Island 
Detachment. 

It is the story of unremarkable men who un- 
der stress did remarkable things. 

Col Devereux, who is too well known within 
the Corps to require further characterization here, 
makes no claim of absolute accuracy. The book 
is an account as he remembers it, assisted by the 
recollections of others and such sketchy records 
as exist. It is simply written and easily read—a 
fine adventure story. Military readers may feel 
that the tactical and technical details of the 14- 
day defense have been neglected. From a pro- 
fessional viewpoint this is true, but then this is 
one man’s narrative and not an official action re- 
port of the Wake Island defense. 

Some legends—for example, the faked “Send 
us more Japs” dispatch—are knocked in the 
head, but the simply-told truth is as impressive 
is the discredited myths it replaces. 

The illustrations include a good tactical map 
ind a sheaf of 13 photographs. There is a fore- 
word by playwright Robert E. Sherwood, and. as 
in appendix, a roster of the Wake Island de- 
fenders. 


EHS 
The Doughfoot’s War... 
\NK: THE Gl STORY OF THE WAR 
staff of YANK, the Army Weekly. 320 pag 


Pe ere ee . >) 1 ge A a eee 
ISTATE New York [ J S ar y rearce 


lhe title of this book tells you what to expect 
no discussion of tactics or technique, nor any 


IN REVIEW 


TO MARINE READERS 





picture much bigger than could be witnessed by 
a pair of eyes. Call it gee eye view (if you don’t 
mind corn)—a view which was on the sour side 
from the beginning, and which, on review, seems 
a little stale. Bernstein, O'Neil, Scott, Schwartz 

these are the names of some of the spokesmen 
in this book. The GI, they say, was “often bored; 
he wasn’t always brave; most times he was 
scared . . . had learned the ache of loneliness, 
the ache of exhaustion, the kinship of misery. 
He had learned how to sleep in the mud, tie a 
knot, kill a man.” And so on. It appears that 
the staff of YANK viewed the war as a pretty 
grim business, which is understandable, yet it is 
curious that the Marines’ comparable publication 

Semper Fidelis (reviewed in the April Ga- 
ZETTE)—has a much lighter tone. 

The Gls you meet in this book always seem 
to be exhausted, or cold, or miserably wet; they 
just had an arm blown off, or were splattered by 
their buddy’s brains. They barely managed a 
chuckle at the plight of the man who can’t find 
the pro station during the early hours at Salerno. 
They didn’t have any fun: and to a marine, this 
GI view may seem a trifle distorted. 

The Marines, incidentally, are covered briefly 
on Tarawa, Saipan, Iwo, and Okinawa, but 
there’s nothing here that you haven’t seen before. 

The format of the book is excellent. There are 
many drawings and photographs—some of the 
latter are so dramatic in subject matter and com- 
position that they might almost have been care- 
fully lighted and posed—which, of course, they 
were not. 

The publishers of this book are pretty ambi- 
tious for it: they think it will help prevent fu- 
ture wars. Certainly it shows that war is a very 
unpleasant experience for the people who fight 
it, and may possibly instill a prejudice against 
war, in any shape or for any reason, in its read- 
ers. That war is unpleasant is not a particularly 
original thesis: that this is a propitious time to 
dwell on the horrors of war is a debatable matter. 
In any case, the royalties of this book go to the 
War Department, which sets up a strange sort 
of balance. HS 
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The Story of 
Wake Island 
by Col James P. S. Devereux 
© 


nn 

| HE commanding othcer of the Marine 
detachment at Wake recounts the fast- 
moving story of what actually happened 
during the 14-day defense of the island. 
Non-technical, it is essentially an account 
of the marines who made up the garrison 
of the hard-hit atoll. Stripped of myth 
and told without pretense, it is a remark- 
ably readable story. 


illustrated 


$2.75 





YANK 


The GI Story of the War 
@ 


, 
Tus is the war as reported by cor- 
respondents for Yank, the Army weekly. 
This capably edited collection covers 
chronologically the war from the dough- 
foot’s viewpoint. Both the European and 
Pacific theatres are included and it is illus- 
trated with some of the war’s best pictures. 
Yank is an excellent companion piece to 
Semper Fidelis, the recently published an- 
thology of Marine combat writing. 


illustrated 
$5.00 
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Naval Victory .. . 
THE BATTLE FOR LEYTE GULF—C. 


tyr , TAA 


New York: The Mac- 
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The Battle for Leyte Gulf is an unofficial “of. 
ficial” report, written by a former naval officer 
and published by a commercial firm with the 
apparent full approval of the Navy but without 
its official stamp. This type of historical writing 
is that favored by the Navy and follows the plan 
already projected by Prof Morison, who has 
published his first volume of a many-volumed 
operational history of the Navy in World War 
Il under the same conditions. The advantage of 
this method are obvious: the author has access 
to naval documents; he can assemble and write 
his history with a large freedom that allows him 
a latitude of interpretation and form that would 
probably be impossible if he were operating un- 
der strict official guidance. The disadvantages 
are not immediately apparent. The public has 
every reason to trust completely the narratives of 
Prof Morison and Prof Woodward, both compe- 
tent historians; there is certainly no advantage 
to be gained by the Navy's imprimatur of ap- 
proval. In fact, the Navy has waived the right 
to an official history of World War II 


waiver is probably to its credit. Until, for ex- 


and this 


ample, an official history is written of the Battle 
for Leyte Gulf, this work of Prof Woodward 
must be assumed to be definitive. 

The book is complete; the author at this date 
can lay out clearly the complete strategy behind 
the battle and explain carefully the naval tactics 
envisioned both by our forces and those of the 
Japanese. Once this picture was sketched in, the 
writer faced the difficult task of presenting clear- 
ly the actions of four different task forces of the 
Japanese and the counteractions taken by three 
forces of our fleets. and describing almost simul- 
taneous actions in the air. on the surface of the 
sea, and under it. Finally, the author had to 
take this formidable mass of technical detail and 
lighten it with narratives of men fighting and ad- 
mirals maneuvering, reaching decisions not as 
Olympians but as fallible, though highly-trained 
human beings. Fortunately for the author, the 
battle took a highly dramatic form, its climax 
coming when the still powerful Japanese task 
force attacked the helpless escort carriers, when 
\dm Halsey swung his battleships through a 160 
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decree turn and drove to the rescue. 

Basically, the story is one that was enacted 
aeain and again in the Pacific, on the islands and 
on the seas: the Japanese armed forces stubborn- 
ly ready to die in pursuit of a plan opposed by 
\merican forces, sometimes technically far more 
powerful, sometimes inferior in numbers and 
equipment, but always with a prejudice in favor 
of living. The difference discernible in this bat- 
tle is that the Japanese plan, though desperate. 
was by reason of its boldness, a shrewd one; it 
very nearly succeeded. The plan was to drive 
down on Leyte Gulf from the north and south. 
sacrificing possibly the southern group that had 
to push through the narrow straits south of 
Leyte, but to draw away from the mouth of 
Leyte Gulf the main body of our fleet by offer- 
ing in the north the last carriers of the Japanese 
fleet—-now without sufficient planes or pilots to 
equip them. 

(he southern Japanese force was destroyed. 
but the victory left Adm Kinkaid’s ships almost 
without ammunition—they had been loaded for 
shore bombardment; Adm Halsey did attack the 
carriers coming from the Empire. and the force 
swinging in from the north of Leyte was op- 
posed by only a group of escort carriers, con- 
verted merchant ships for the most part. In 
sight of his goal, the Japanese admiral hesitated. 
then retreated and returned to the inner seas. 
\lmost within his gun range had been the shores 
of Leyte Gulf, before which lay helpless supply 
ships: on which were the landing troops still in- 
adequately supplied with both ammunition and 
food. The American victory, though overwhelm- 
ing. was not altogether of our own making. 

"he author has written coolly and dispassion- 
ately; he has skillfully sifted and used what 
must have been a mass of evidence and details. 
the results of many interviews. The only flaw in 
the book is that the 


three chief admirals remain remote figures; they 


and it is a necessary one 


innot as yet speak directly of the anxieties or 
agonies of command decisions. 
By way of quite gratuitous comment, it should 
pointed out that the Marine Corps should 
nave in its files the reports of Marine Detach- 
ments on this battle. Gathering these reports and 
lating them might provide an interesting ad- 


dendum to the accounts the battle. 
Oo of e battle PDC 
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Military and Transportation Equipment 
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Purveyors to U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine 
Corps and many Foreign Governments 
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1 HE commanding officer of the Marine 
detachment at Wake recounts the fast- 
moving story of what actually happened 
during the 14-day defense of the island. 
Non-technical, it is essentially an account 
of the marines who made up the garrison 
of the hard-hit atoll. Stripped of myth 
and told without pretense, it is a remark- 
ably readable story. 


illustrated 
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Tuts is the war as reported by cor- 
respondents for Yank, the Army weekly. 
This capably edited collection covers 
chronologically the war from the dough- 
foot’s viewpoint. Both the European and 
Pacific theatres are included and it is illus- 
trated with some of the war’s best pictures. 
Yank is an excellent companion piece to 
Semper Fidelis, the recently published an- 
thology of Marine combat writing. 
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and published by a commercial firm with the 
apparent full approval of the Navy but without 
its official stamp. This type of historical writing 
is that favored by the Navy and follows the plan 
already projected by Prof Morison, who has 
published his first volume of a many-volumed 
operational history of the Navy in World War 
Il under the same conditions. The advantage of 
this method are obvious: the author has access 
to naval documents; he can assemble and write 
his history with a large freedom that allows him 
a latitude of interpretation and form that would 
probably be impossible if he were operating un- 
der strict official guidance. The disadvantages 
are not immediately apparent. The public has 
every reason to trust completely the narratives of 
Prof Morison and Prof Woodward, both compe- 
tent historians; there is certainly no advantage 
to be gained by the Navy’s imprimatur of ap- 
proval. In fact, the Navy has waived the right 
to an official history of World War I1—and this 
waiver is probably to its credit. Until, for ex- 
ample, an official history is written of the Battle 
for Leyte Gulf, this work of Prof Woodward 
must be assumed to be definitive. 

The book is complete; the author at this date 
can lay out clearly the complete strategy behind 
the battle and explain carefully the naval tactics 
envisioned both by our forces and those of the 
Japanese. Once this picture was sketched in, the 
writer faced the difficult task of presenting clear- 
ly the actions of four different task forces of the 
Japanese and the counteractions taken by three 
forces of our fleets, and describing almost simul- 
taneous actions in the air, on the surface of the 
sea, and under it. Finally, the author had to 
take this formidable mass of technical detail and 
lighten it with narratives of men fighting and ad- 
mirals maneuvering, reaching decisions not as 
Olympians but as fallible, though highly-trained 
human beings. Fortunately for the author, the 
battle took a highly dramatic form, its climax 
coming when the still powerful Japanese task 
force attacked the helpless escort carriers, when 
Adm Halsey swung his battleships through a 180 








degree turn and drove to the rescue. 

Basically, the story is one that was enacted 
again and again in the Pacific, on the islands and 
on the seas: the Japanese armed forces stubborn- 
|, ready to die in pursuit of a plan opposed by 
\merican forces, sometimes technically far more 
sowerful, sometimes inferior in numbers and 
equipment, but always with a prejudice in favor 
of living. The difference discernible in this bat- 
ile is that the Japanese plan, though desperate. 
was by reason of its boldness, a shrewd one; it 
very nearly succeeded. The plan was to drive 
down on Leyte Gulf from the north and south, 
sacrificing possibly the southern group that had 
to push through the narrow straits south of 
Leyte, but to draw away from the mouth of 
Leyte Gulf the main body of our fleet by offer- 
ing in the north the last carriers of the Japanese 
fleet—now without sufficient planes or pilots to 
equip them. 

The southern Japanese force was destroyed. 
but the victory left Adm Kinkaid’s ships almost 
without ammunition—they had been loaded for 
shore bombardment; Adm Halsey did attack the 
carriers coming from the Empire, and the force 
swinging in from the north of Leyte was op- 
posed by only a group of escort carriers, con- 
verted merchant ships for the most part. In 
sight of his goal, the Japanese admiral hesitated, 
then retreated and returned to the inner seas. 
\lmost within his gun range had been the shores 
of Leyte Gulf, before which lay helpless supply 
ships: on which were the landing troops still in- 
adequately supplied with both ammunition and 
food. The American victory, though overwhelm- 


ing. was not altogether of our own making. 


The author has written coolly and dispassion- 
ately; he has skillfully sifted and used what 
must have been a mass of evidence and details. 
the results of many interviews. The only flaw in 
the book—and it is a necessary one—is that the 
three chief admirals remain remote figures; they 
cannot as yet speak directly of the anxieties or 
agonies of command decisions. 

By way of quite gratuitous comment, it should 
be pointed out that the Marine Corps should 
have in its files the reports of Marine Detach- 
ments on this battle. Gathering these reports and 
collating them might provide an interesting ad- 


dendum to the accounts of the battle. PDC 
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The Battle for 
Leyte Gulf 


by C. Van Woodward 
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Tuts is the unofficial “official” report of 
the naval action that decided the fate of 
the Philippines. Written by an outstand- 
ing historian with the sanction and as- 


sistance of the Navy. 
$4.00 
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This Month 


#® Tuts MONTH marks the introduction of a 
new feature, a department consisting of news 
letters from the organized reserve units. This 
feature will be continued as long as the material 
received warrants. Next month the following re- 
serve units will be highlighted: 6th Infantry Bat- 
talion, 11th Engineer Battalion, Fighter Squad- 
rons 121 and 215. 


#® LrCor Joun Corsin III fears that the Corps 
is growing less salty. Next month in The Thin 
Line of Tradition he pleads for the return and 
preservation of some of the fine old customs and 
language of the Corps. 

® BerForeE we get back to the peacetime ofli- 


cer promotion system based on seniority and 


and Next 


selection, LrCot Ropert E. CusHMAN feels that 
the prewar type of professional examination 
should be drastically revised. He has several 
suggestions to make in next month’s Does He 
Qualify? 

® LrCow Ropert D. HEINL, JR., comes to the 
defense of the much-maligned signal 
company in July’s Minority Report on (J) ASCO. 


assault 


® Capr Jonn DECHANT covers the air war in 
the Palaus and at Iwo Jima in the July install- 
ment of Devil Birds. In The Marines in the Pa- 
cific War, FLETCHER PRATT moves the war north 
to the Marianas. In the second and concluding 
part of his The ABCs of Guided Missiles, LtCou 
KeirH B. McCuTcueon takes up the tactical con- 
siderations involved in their use. 








Guided Missiles 


By LtCol Keith McCutcheon 



















































&® <A study OF MILITARY HISTORY INDICATES 
that in every war there is at least one new 
weapon introduced: usually its appearance is 
so late in the war that its overall effect on the 
war is not of paramount importance, but it is 
usually this, or these, new weapons that exert 
a tremendous influence on the succeeding war. 
\s a case in point take World War I in which 
the machine gun was probably the outstanding 
weapon; in that war gas, tanks, and airplanes 
were introduced. In World War II both of the 
latter were employed in mass and their part in 
winning the final victory is well known. 

While the tank and the airplane were winning 
acclaim for themselves a new weapon appeared 

the guided missile. If a third world war 
is to be fought. this weapon may usurp the place 
of the airplane. Whether it does or not de- 
pends almost entirely on how soon the war 
takes place. So called “pushbutton” warfare 
(a very poor term) is not with us yet: guided 
missiles, however. are around the corner, and 
it behooves every marine to devote some serious 
thought to the effect of such new weapons on 
the particular specialty of his Corps, namely. 
amphibious warfare. 

Before weapons can be used tactically it is 
necessary to understand their capabilities and 
limitations. It is the purpose of this article 
to present an elementary summary of the tech- 
nical and military considerations that should 
be kept in mind with regard to the present state 
of guided missile art. A short summary of the 
German development in this line will be pre- 
sented first. as it is believed that a historical 
approach to the subject will stimulate interest. 

Early German experiments date back as far 
as 1925 but it was not until the fall of 1943 
that any operational use of missiles was made. 
Initial attacks were made against merchant ship- 
ping in the Mediterranean theater with an air- 
to-ground, rocket-propelled weapon known as 
the Hs-293. This was followed by the Fritz X, 
a high-angle type bomb controlled by radio or 
wire. The warhead was armor-piercing and 
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Part |: Technical Considerations: Methods of guiding pilotless aircraft have been 


divided into three broad categories: (a) course seeking; (b) target seeking; and 


(c) command systems. Interception and defense systems are being greatly improved 


weighed in the neighborhood of 2500 pounds. 
Successful use of this missile was also obtained 
against our amphibious forces at Salerno. 

These weapons were only a part of the some 
one hundred and thirty-eight missiles, modifica- 
tions, and accessories that were developed by 
the Germans. By far their greatest effort was 
in the fields of long range bombardment and 
antiaircraft defense. The best known weapons 
were in the former category and were the V-] 
buzz bomb and the V-2. 

In the relatively short period from mid-June 
to early September of 1944 over 8000 V-Is 
were launched against England. Almost a third 
landed in the metropolitan area of London 
where considerable damage was inflicted; over 
5000 persons killed; 23,000 houses destroyed; 
over 1,000,000 more damaged. These figures 
in themselves are not truly indicative of the 
overall effect of the V-l. Nearly 1500. allied 
aircrewmen were lost in attempts to destroy 
the launching sites. In addition, the defensive 
effort on the part of the British to neutralize 
the attacks has since been determined to exceed 
the effort put forward by the Germans to de- 
velop the weapon. 

The V-1 only carried about an 1800 pound ex- 
plosive charge at speeds of 400 miles an hour. 
The V-2 


explosive at supersonic speeds as high as 3500 


carried only slightly less weight of 
miles an hour. Detection and countermeasures 
were practically impossible so the surprise effect 
of the V-2 was much greater than that of the 
V-l. The V-1, however, still exerted a greater 
psychological effect because of the attendant 
noise in its approach. Over 1000 of these larger 
missiles were launched at London with consid- 
erable damage inflicted to property and cas- 
ualties totalling 25,000. 

Despite the damage inflicted and the defen- 
sive effort required, however, these weapons 
had little effect on the overall European cam- 
paign. The Allied continental offensive had been 
successfully initiated and the German air force 
had been literally knocked out of the sky. 
Launching sites had been destroyed, communi- 
cations were disrupted, and technical personnel 
to operate and maintain the weapons were in- 


sufficient to accomplish the task. If, however. 
and it is a pretty big “if.” the Normandy land. 
ings had been delayed, or if the V-1 and V-2 
attacks had commenced a year earlier, the out- 
come of the European war would have undoubt- 
edly been delayed and perhaps seriously af- 
fected. 

It is hoped that these brief remarks will stimu- 
late some respect for the possibilities of these 
new weapons. This much can definitely be said: 
supersonic missiles have been used operationally 
for distances of 200 miles. The missing link in 
the German development was in suitable guid. 
ance and control of the missiles after launching 
so in the strict sense of the word they were not 
true guided missiles but artillery projectiles with 
extended range. Their accuracy was of the order 
of 10 per cent of the range; in other words those 
launched at London were possibly off 20 miles at 
the target in deflection. For anything but metro- 
politan targets this error is of course entirely too 


much. With improved guidance and control 
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equipment, however, these same weapons would 
begin to rival artillery of all large calibers. 
Guided missiles, like other artillery and air- 
craft. have for convenience been grouped into 
certain basic categories. The common designa- 
tion indicates the location of the launching de- 
vice and the target. The simplest list includes 
four: (1) (2) surface-to- 


air-to-surface 


surface-to-air. 
and (4) 


only 
surface, (3) air-to-air. 
From a naval viewpoint, however, the following 
breakdown is more logical: 

(1) Air-to-air 

(2) Air-to-surface 

(3) Air-to-subsurface 

(4) Surface-to-air 

(5) Surface-to-surface 

(6) Surface-to-subsurface 

(7) Subsurface-to-air 

(8) Subsurface-to-surface 

The subsurface-to-subsurface is not included 
because it is a torpedo. 

This classification is not enough to adequately 
identify a missile. In order to have a general 
picture of any particular type it is necessary 
to know the following: type of propulsion, type 
of fuel system, means of cuidance and control, 
speed-range, method of launching, and type of 
warhead. Each of these further identifying char- 
acteristics will be discussed in some detail in the 
following paragraphs. The treatment will be 
non-technical, but certain terms that have come 
into general usage will be defined as they are 
basic and fundamental for an understanding of 
the overall art. These characteristics combined 
with weight and size information will fairly 
well describe any particular weapon. 

At the present time missiles may be powered 
partially or entirely by gravity or by some form 
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of jet. It is the latter form of propulson that 
is of the most interest. Jets as we know them 
now can be classed as rocket, turbo, ram, or 
pulse. Each of these has certain outstanding 
characteristics of its own. All except the rocket 
depend upon atmospheric air for operation: 
the rocket carries its own oxygen internally and 
for that reason is the only present type power 
plant for probable use at exceedingly high al- 
titudes where the lack of sufficient oxygen would 
prohibit the use of the other three types of 
jets. 

\ schematic view of a turbojet is shown in 
Fig. 1. The essential parts include a diffuser, 
compressor, combustion chamber, turbine, and 
exhaust nozzle. The diffuser is comparable to 
a scoop for picking up the air and converting 
its relative velocity into pressure. The com- 
pressor does further work on the air prior to 
its mixture with fuel and combustion in the 
chamber. The resulting high pressure mixture 
then passes through the turbine and out the 
exhaust nozzle. The only function of the tur- 
bine is to provide power for the compressor. 
Forward motion is the result of this increase in 
momentum of the air through the power plant 
and the net thrust is proportional to the differ- 
ence between the exhaust gas velocity and the 
missile velocity. The term thrust has become 
standard in comparing power plants of the jet 
type because the horsepower of a jet type engine 
changes with variations in speed. 

A ramjet is pictured in Fig. 2. This engine 
is also known as an “athodyd” which is a con- 
traction of the words “aero-thermodynamic 
duct.””. This is a technical appellation signify- 
ing a tube type engine operating on principles 
of aerodynamics and thermodynamics. A more 
common reference to the same is to be found 
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Figure 3. AEROPULSE—combustion takes place 
as a series of explosions. The combustion cham- 
ber is filled with air which flows past the spring 
flap valve; then fuel is injected and ignited. The 
explosion closes the valve and forces the burning 
gases rearward. As the pressure drops, the valves 


ed. Efficiency is bet- 
t, 


pen and the cycle is repeat 
jet, but is still low. 


ter than that of the ram 


in the name “flying stovepipe,” a rather apt de- 
scription. 

The ramjet operates on the same principles that 
govern for the turbojet except it is a simpler 
device because there are no moving parts. The 
essential parts are reduced to three in number: 
diffuser, combustion chamber, and exhaust noz- 
zle. The function of the compressor in the 
turbojet is replaced in the ramjet by the mo- 
tion of the engine through the air to build up 
suitable pressure by the “ram” action of the 
air in the diffuser. This leads the ramjet to 
have great promise in operating at speeds above 
that of sound, but it also limits the operating 
altitude because of the decrease in air density 
and lack of oxygen. A ramjet, however, requires 
a booster to get it up to speed in order to 
function; no speed, no thrust. 

The third jet-type engine which is likewise 
limited is the so called pulsejet, resojet, aerojet. 
or intermittent-jet. These names are all used to 
refer to the same type power plant. As the last 
name indicates, the jet in this engine operates 
intermittently instead of continuously as in the 
turbo and ram types. Between the diffuser and 
combustion chamber there is a bank or grill of 
valves which operate alternately because of the 
pressure build up in the combustion chamber. 
These valves are opened to admit the ram air 
and are then closed due to the pressure rise 
during combusion. The cycle may be likened 
in general terms to the ordinary operation of 
the intake valve in an automobile engine during 
the suction and compression strokes. 

It was an engine of this type that powered 
the German V-1; a diagram is illustrated in 
Fig. 3. The operating speed-range of this type 
of jet appears to be somewhat lower than that 
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of the ramjet and for the present will prob- 
ably be limited to the region slightly below the 
speed of sound. 

The German V-2 was powered with a liquid 
rocket type of power plant. Rockets in general 
are very promising for guided missiles. They 
are complete units in that no outside air is 
necessary for their operation; if they had to 
they could operate in a vacuum. 

A rocket motor consists of a combustion 
chamber and an exit nozzle. Through chemical 
reactions large volumes of high temperature gas 
are produced in the combustion chamber and 
then discharged through the nozzle to increase 
their velocity and thus produce thrust. The 
fuels employed to produce this gas may be either 
of the liquid type or the solid type. Solid type 
fuels are usually carried as an integral part 
of the combustion chamber because of the diffi- 
culty otherwise encountered in introducing them 
into the chamber. Liquid type fuels, on the other 
hand, may be carried in separate fuel tanks 
and fed into the combustion chamber by means 
of pumps or by pressure maintained on the 
fuel tank. Fig. 4 is an example of a typical 
liquid rocket type of jet motor. 

Thus far the term “guided missile” has not 
been defined. One acceptable definition is that 
it is a missile which after launching is directed 
toward a target by other than natural forces. 
This leads naturally to a discussion of the type 
of guidance that can be given to a missile in 
order to accomplish this mission. 

The problem of guidance may be compared 
to that of ground control intercept tactics of 
fighter aircraft. When a target has been detected 
on a radar scope the fighter direction officer must 
vector or guide his friendly fighter to intercept 
the enemy aircraft. This involves tracking both 
the enemy and friendly aircraft, computing the 
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necessary course and speed of the friendly 
fighter to effect an interception knowing the 
course and speed of the enemy, and then direct- 
ing the friendly by transmitting the computed 
information. This is a continual process and 
depends upon a number of factors and especially 
on the evasive tactics taken by the enemy. 


® THE ESSENTIALS INVOLVED in this ground 
controlled interception resolve into three in num- 
ber: (1) tracking of the enemy and friendly 
aircraft; (2) computing the necessary intercep- 
tion data; and (3) transmitting the computed 
data to the friendly fighter. These same essen- 
tials are present in the guidance of a missile 
to a target. Both the target and missile must 
be tracked; the tracking data must be computed 
into directions for the missile; and the com- 
puted directions must be transmitted to the 
missile and corresponding corrections applied 
to the control surfaces. 

The ways and means for carrying out the 
above vary; one early classification for generali- 
zation set up four basic systems: (1) preset, 
(2) command, (3) along-the-way, and (4) hom- 
ing. 

In the first type the action of the missile is 
established before launching and can not be 
changed later. Both the German V-1 and \V-2 
were of this type. 

Direction or guidance by command is cam- 
parable to ground control of piloted aircraft. 
In this system the controls within the missile are 
operated by directions which originate outside 
of the missile. Such directions may come from 
the ground, a ship, or a piloted aircraft. The 
control and guidance of the drones used at 
Bikini or those used for fleet target practice are 
examples of this type of control. Measurement 
and computation of target and vehicle may be 
either manual or automatic with automatic con- 
trol becoming mandatory at higher speeds. 

In guidance along-the-way the missile carries 
equipment which detects deviations from some 
sort of established path through space. The 
path may be established by radio or radar waves 
or some other means. Beam riding by aircraft 
and instrument let downs are examples of this 
system; in a missile corrections for deviations 
from the desired path would be made by instru- 
ments automatically. 

Homing systems depend upon the ability of 
the missile to detect some property of the tar- 
get and to follow it. The attraction of light for 
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insects or the natural tendency of a magnet to 
seek the north are fundamental examples of hom- 
ing. The native ability of a pigeon to find its 
way home is perhaps too well known to even 
be mentioned. 

A more up-to-date nomenclature is to have 
but three broad categories: (1) course seeking, 
(2) target seeking, and (3) command systems. 

The former includes all forms of navigation 
that enable a follow a 
course to the target. Included in this category are 


missile to locate and 
three well recognized radio-radar methods: beam 
riding, circular, and hyperbolic. 

Beam riding is comparable to present day radio 
range techniques and depends on following the 
Cir- 


cular systems require two separate transmitter 


signals emanating from one transmitter. 


stations with missile location being determined 
by the intersection of two bearings. one to each 
The hyperbolic system also depends 
An example is the 
Loran ground $sta- 


station. 
on two ground stations. 
Loran navigation method. 
tions, in pairs, transmit pairs of radio fre- 
quency pulses; by measuring the time differ- 
ence between the signals received from two sets 
of ground stations the position is determined. 
Fig. 5 illustrates this method. 

Target seeking and command systems are es- 
sentially the same as the homing and command 
systems previously mentioned. 

An easy way to determine the type of guid- 
ance system is to remember that there are two 
questions that must be answered in order for 
a missile to hit the target: first, “What is the 
path to the target?”; second, “what corrections 
need to be applied to follow that course?” 

If both of these questions are answered in the 
missile it is a target seeking system: if they are 
both answered outside of the missile, either in 
an aircraft, on a ship, or on the ground, it is 
a command system; if the first question is an- 
and the second 


swered outside of the missile 


one within, it is a course seeking system. 


® IN A MEDIUM RANGE or long range missile 
these basic systems may be used in combination 
for various legs or phases of the entire flight. 
Guidance may thus be divided into launching 
phase, mid-course. and terminal. The launching 
and mid-course are readily adaptable to course 
seeking or command, and terminal guidance can 
be executed by some kind of a homing device or 
target seeking system. 

Practically all natural physical laws are being 
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FIGURE 5 





investigated to determine their suitability for 
guidance systems. Television, heat, light, and 
sound all offer possibilities: 


and gravitational fields also are being consid- 


magnetic, electric, 


ered. 

\s was stated earlier it was the guidance prob- 
lem which the Germans had not adequately solved 
when they first began the operational use of 
missiles. It is this problem which is the heart 
and soul of the entire program and the first na- 
tion which arrives at a workable and practical 
solution to the problem will be in the driver's 
seat. 

Throughout this article reference has been 
made to missiles travelling above the speed of 
sound. The recent practice of rating aircraft 
speeds in terms of knots or miles per hour is 
rapidly passing out of existence. A new reference 
standard has come into common usage: the 
speed of sound is now generally taken as the 
datum plane. Vehicles travelling slower than 
sound are termed subsonic; those travelling at 
speeds above sound are supersonic: and_ the 
speed-range extending a hundred miles or so 
either side of the speed of sound is known as 
the transonic region, a barrier that still presents 
difficulties, especially in operation of piloted air- 
craft. 

In as much as sound varies in its speed of 
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propagation dependent upon temperature varia- 
tion, a dimensionless ratio known as Mach num- 
This 


merely the ratio of any speed to that of sound. 


ber has become prominent. number is 
For example, an airplane travelling a little over 
900 miles an hour is travelling with a Mach 
number of about 0.7; 
1500 miles 
about 2.0. 

For subsonic speeds the science of aerody- 


a missile with a speed of 


per hour has a Mach number of 


namics has built up adequate research and test 
procedures and equipments; for supersonic 
speeds there is much to be learned. The reader 
is probably already familiar with the so-called 
transsonic barrier or wall and the compressibility 
shock effect which accompanies it. The study 
of supersonic aerodynamics is being reflected in 
the design of new aircraft and missiles; swept- 
back wings. smaller aspect ratios, and different 
arrangements of control surfaces are already 
being tested in flight. 

In the conventional aircraft (either piloted or 
pilotless) the control surfaces are in the rear; 
a vehicle in which the reverse is true is known 
as a tail first or “canard” type of structure. An- 
that 

indicates a structure 


other term “cruci- 
This 


control surfaces or wings are placed at right 


may be employed is 


form.” where four 


angles to each other at the same circumference 
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The rocket-powered Gorgon IIA. This canard type airframe is unlike conventional 
aircraft as it has the main wings to the rear of the horizontal control surfaces. 


of the vehicle. The rocket-motored Gorgon IIA 


is a missile of the canard type. 


@ GIVEN A PILOTLESS AIRCRAFT or missile that 
is aerodynamically designed and suitably pow- 
ered for supersonic flight and provided with guid- 
ance and control equipment, the problem still re- 
mains of launching the vehicle. For this pur- 
pose some form of catapult, platform, ramp, or 
rail may be used. Furthermore, this launching 
equipment may be installed ashore, afloat, or in 
an aircraft. Most systems for this purpose can 
logically be classified as either a catapult or a 
launcher. The difference between the two is 
determined by whether or not the launching 
power is supplied by the launching installation 
or whether auxiliary means are required. If 
acceleration is supplied entirely or in part by 
the mechanism it is a catapult. Launchers do 
not accelerate the missile; booster rockets, 
JATOs, or accelerators are required. Modifica- 
tions of present catapults used for aircraft or 
some adaption of artillery provide examples of 
the former type. Launching by means of 
auxiliary booster rockets from a ramp or rail 
is illustrated by the presently used wing rail 
launchers for the five-inch HVAR rockets used 
on modern aircraft of the Corsair model. 
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The ultimate purpose, of course, of these mis- 
siles is destruction. They are being designed 
as instruments of war. To be complete they 
must have a warhead. Such armament may be 
of a conventional type such as standard aerial 
bombs, torpedoes, or specially designed shapes 
of now-known explosives or they may take the 
form of an atomic warhead. There is much 
room for flexibility in the design of warheads 
because the shape of the explosive charge need 
not be streamlined itself in as much as it is 
carried in an aerodynamic vehicle. Such freedom 
in the design of the shape of the explosive will 
permit full exploitation of the advantages of 
shaped charges, subject of course to the contour 
and general configuration of the carrying ve- 
hicle. 

This is applicable also to atomic warheads. It 
takes little imagination to visualize what havoc 
could be wrought by a long range, supersonic 
guided missile carrying an atomic warhead. If 
such weapons do become realities it will be neces- 
sary to reorient our defensive tactics. No longer 
can we permit or allow a percentage of attacking 
aircraft (piloted or pilotless) to escape our de- 
fensive effort. To permit just one such vehicle 
to enter our defenst might well spell defeat of 
Defense must be one hundred 

To be concluded 


the entire cause. 
per cent! 
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In Brief 


A giant water tunnel designed for testing 
underwater equipment is being planned by 
the Navy. A water version of conventional 
wind tunnels, it will have a capacity of 
130,000 gallons. Jobs planned for the pro- 
posed tunnel include experiments on im- 
proved body shapes for submarines and 
torpedoes and the development of superior 
propellers. 


A helicopter which can be strapped to 
the back of a paratrooper in place of a par- 
achute was disclosed recently. Having four 
counter-rotating blades, each 12 feet in di- 
ameter, the helicopter is powered by a two- 
cylinder, 25 horse-power engine. It is con- 
trolled by a throttle that dangles over the 
user's shoulder. 


Experiments are being made to deter- 
mine the practicability of flying jet planes 
from aircraft carriers. The Phantom re- 
cently experienced no difficulty in taking off 
from the Franklin D. Roosevelt. The Phan- 
tom, being light, took off successfully, but 
it is doubted that heavier models will be 
able to operate with ease on a carrier until 
takeoff acceleration is 


a faster rate of 


evolved. 


The next American effort to break the 
British-held world air speed record of 616 
mph is expected to take place this month. 
The attempt will be made at the Muroc 
Army Air Base in California with a modi- 
fied Lockheed Shooting Star, the P-80R. 
The British are waiting for the Americans 
to break the current record before making 
another record attempt. 


The House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices reported favorably on legislation au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy to as- 
sign officers of the line to supply duty only. 
The bill provides for assignments to assis- 
tant quartermaster and assistant paymaster 
duty from the rank of captain to colonel. 
The existing law provides for the assign- 
ment of majors through colonel. 


No cases of the so-called “rare Oriental 
diseases,” reported to be so common in Chi- 
na, have broken out among the dependents 
of Marine and Navy personnel living in the 
Tsingtao area since the establishment of a 
family clinic by the Navy last July. The 
clinic provides medical care for 350 Amer- 
ican citizens and also examines servants be- 
fore they are hired by the servicemen’s 
families. 


A Marine photographic team is current- 
ly making visits to many Marine bases in 
the Atlantic area, from Newfoundland to 
the Canal Zone. The purpose of the trip is 
to prepare moving pictures and still pho- 
tographs to aid marines in their selection 
of an overseas station. The cameramen will 
make a complete pictorial record of activi- 
ties at these bases, the tour being extended, 
in some cases, into nearby towns to depict 


marines on liberty. 


Dischargees need no longer worry about 
reporting to their local draft boards upon 
being discharged. When selective service 
went out the first of April, regulations re- 
quiring servicemen to register were discon- 
tinued. Draft cards are thus relegated to 
a souvenir status. 


All men under 21 years of age who de- 
sire to re-enlist or extend their current en- 
listments must now have the written con- 
sent of their parents or legal guardians ac- 
cording to Almar 35. This new order went 
into effect on 1 April 1947 and will cause 
a change in “shipping-over” policy for men 
under the required age without proper pa- 


pers. 


Three Marine basketball teams finished 
up in the top four of the all-Navy basket- 
ball tourney held at Great Lakes 26-28 
March. With a Navy team from Pearl! Har- 
bor taking first place, the rest of the semi- 
finals were all Marine. Second place went 
to the 2d Marine Division from Camp Le- 
jeune, third to El Toro’s “Flying Bulls,” 
and fourth to Quantico’s “Devil Dogs.” 






































On the 


Peiping-Mukden 


Line 


® IN THE FALL OF 1945 MARINES OF THE III 
Amphibious Corps moved into North China. 
The 6th 
Shantung Peninsula. The Ist Division went fur- 
ther north with the bulk 


Division landed at 


Tsingtao on the 





Yellow Sea 














one of the richest agricultural and coal mining 
areas of the Orient. 

Accomplishment of their mission required regi- 
ments and battalions to assign relatively small 


detachments to numer- 





of the division being 


assigned to the Tangku, 


By LtCol James D. Hittle 


ous bridges and railroad 


stations within an as- 





Tientsin, and  Peiping 
area. Other elements of the division moved north 
to guard the mines and bridges on the Peiping- 
Mukden Railroad. 

That railroad, following the defeat of Japan, 
was probably the most important stretch of 
track in the world. 
mines of Tang Shan and Linsi. 


It carried the coal from the 
Stoppage of 
coal movement would have resulted in serious 
economic and social repercussions in all of 


North China. Also, and even ferhaps even more 


important from the strategic viewpoint, the 
Peiping-Mukden was the only land link between 
North China and Manchuria. Prolonged dis- 


ruption of traffic would have isolated Manchuria, 
so important to the reconstruction of the Chinese 
nation, and could have well created a crisis of 
world wide significance. 

As the marines moved northward along the 
tracks toward their assigned areas, they passed 
into the heart of the great North China plains, 
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signed zone of responsi- 
bility. This resulted in an extreme dispersion of 
the forces, and this in turn resulted in many prob- 
lems and situations that had to be solved by 
other than orthodox means. 

Considered from the standpoint of tactical dis- 
positions and resulting supply requirements, 
track duty presented the infantry regiments and 
battalions with unusual problems. The disposi- 
tions of units on the tracks represented about 
the ultimate in lineal dispersion. On one occa- 
sion during the winter of 1946, the 7th Marines, 
with headquarters at Peitaiho Beach, consisted 
of five infantry battalions plus service and ar- 
tillery attachments. This reinforced regiment was 
stretched for more than 100 miles on the Peiping- 
Mukden line. In addition to bridge guards and 
station details, the regiment maintained garri- 
sons of close to battalion strength at the Tang 
Shan and Linsi mines. 


With the regiment possessing such an extended. 
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Strung out over 100 miles of track, well-armed detachments of the 7th Regiment, 


Ist Marine Division, guarded the important coal-carrying rail line that passed 


precariously through the battleground of the Communist - Nationalist Civil War 


zone of responsibility, the battalions on the 
track were in turn assigned zones of great length. 
The 2d Battalion, 7th Marines, was extended over 
a zone extending from the bridge at Lan Hsien 
to the ancient walled city of Chang-Li, a dis- 
tance of about 30 miles. Within this zone the 
battalion maintained seven bridge guard detach- 
ments and four station details. (Four to six ma- 
rines billeted in the principal stations to check 
and report in the movement of coal trains and 
to facilitate the movement of Marine traffic along 
the railroad.) Decision as to the strength of each 
bridge detachment was based upon such factors 
as importance of the bridge, troop capacity of 
the detachment buildings, proximity to adjacent 
detachments, and the ever-present military prob- 
lem of available personnel. 

Bridge guard strengths varied considerably. 
The smallest detachment totaled one officer and 
18 enlisted at a relatively small bridge only half 
a mile from the track command post detachment, 
capable of providing support if necessary. The 
largest single detachment within the battalion 
zone was at the bridge of Lan Hsien, on the Luan 
Ho River. This detachment consisted of one 
officer and between 85 and 100 enlisted, depend- 
ing on availablity of personnel. The compara- 
tively large size of the Lan Hsien bridge guard 
resulted from the fact that the bridge was the 
most important single point on the entire Peiping- 
Mukden Railroad from the Man- 


churian border. Double-tracked and resting on 


Tientsin to 


huge concrete buttresses, the bridge was 740 
yards in length. Destruction of other bridges 


along the track would naturally have resulted in 








disruptions of rail service, but serious damage 
to the bridge of Lan Hsien would have meant the 
virtual isolation of Manchuria at the very time 
when the central government was struggling to 
establish control over the Manchurian areas so 
vital to the future of China and the stability of 
the Far East. 

In addition to the usual individual weapons, 
the Lan Hsien detachment was armed with two 
8lmm mortars, two 60mm mortars, four water- 
cooled machine guns, and four air-cooled ma- 
chine guns. Personnel and weapons were dis- 
tributed between the central compound on the 
base of a hill overlooking the entire bridge, and 
four guard towers, two of which were sited at 
each end of the bridge. 

Guard towers were the principal local defense 
installations constructed along the tracks by the 
These towers were circular structures 
24 inches thick, 
ports 


Chinese. 
of brick or stone, walls 18 to 
usually two stories in height, with firing 
in the walls. Basically, such towers were little 
different than the block houses of American fron- 
tier days. Yet, the towers furnished protection 
from the bitter winter weather and small arms 
fire. About six to eight men could be housed 
in such towers. Thus each tower had adequate 
personnel to maintain round-the-clock guard 
watches, eliminating the need for providing 
the main 
detachment installation, usually a compound or 


reliefs—particularly at night—from 
quonset hut often as much as 1000 yards from 
the guard tower. Tower guard details received 
their meals in vacuum containers from the de- 
tachment galley. Usually guard tower personnel 
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were relieved at least weekly and returned to the 


central detachment installation. 


#® CoMMUNIsT FORCES preferred to move and 
fight at night. It seemed to be a deliberate pro- 
cedure for Communist bands to attack Nation- 
installations located close to Marine track 
intent of such tac- 


alist 
detachments. The obvious 
tics was to draw marines into the action in such 
a manner as to make it appear that the marines 
were actually fighting on the side of the Na- 
tionalist troops. On numerous occasions when 
Communists attacked installations in the vicinity 
of Marine bridge detachments a few timely mor- 
tar flares served to light up the countryside and 
put a quick end to the attack. The 8lmm flare 
had a particularly salutary effect on night attacks, 
and proved to be a pacifying agent more effective 
than any cease-fire order from Nanking or Yenan. 
Not only would the 8lmm flare light up the 
countryside and stop a fire fight, but it would 
be a source of native conversation for weeks to 
come. That 275,000 candlepower illuminating 
shell that made night seem like day was. in the 
opinion of the Chinese peasants. about the most 
spectacular sight on the North China plain since 
Genghis Khan rode through the area at the head 


of his Golden Horde. 


® WHAT BRIDGE GUARDS LACKED in numerical 
strength was largely compensated for in increased 
fire power. Practically all track detachments had 
more than the usual proportion of BARs and 
heavy and light machine guns. It was found 
advisable to have at least one 60mm mortar at 
each bridge guard, as the mortars were neces- 
sary for night illumination, as well as for sup- 
plementing the defensive fires. 

The unusually high proportion of machine 
guns and mortars resulted in a personnel and 
training problem. At the time when demobiliza- 
tion was progressing at top speed experienced 
weapons men were leaving the organization at 
a similar rate. Thus, as an interim and realistic 
procedure, training programs for selected but 
inexperienced weapons personnel sought to pro- 
vide “operators” rather than qualified weapons 
men. Training, of necessity, was short, but in- 
tensive. and was continued by detachment com- 
manders after weapons personnel arrived at their 
track assignments. Company commanders and 
battalion staff officers made regular visits to the 
various detachments and supervised the prepara- 
tion of range cards and firing data. Then, just 
as it seemed that weapons were manned with at 
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least minimum standards of efficiency, orders 
would come down the line to send another draft 
to Tientsin for return to the States. Invariably 
such drafts would take a good share of weapons 
operators and the cycle would start all over again. 

All track detachment commanders within the 
2d Battalion, 7th Marines’ zone of responsibility 
were lieutenants, a large portion of whom had 
graduated from Quantico subsequent to the end 
of the war and had proceeded direct from the 
States to North China. As track detachment 
commanders, these officers were charged with the 
inherently heavy responsibilities of independent 
command. The distance to the nearest adjacent 
unit was in terms not of yards but of miles. No 
company or battalion commander or staff officer 
was able to direct the feeding of the detachment, 
nor issue the tactical orders when the situation 
became tense. The isolated nature of the duty 
required the relatively inexperienced officers to 
assume administrative and operational responsi- 
bilities that would never devolve upon small unit 
commanders stationed with their parent company 
or battalion. Frequently a track detachment com- 
mander found his detachment dangerously close 
to a fire fight between Nationalist and Communist 
troops. In such situations it was that officer’s 
responsibility to decide when to take the neces- 
sary punitive action to defend the installation for 
which he was responsible. But 
whether to open fire were not made lightly. 
Track detachment commanders were well aware 
of the fact that if they opened fire against the 
publicity-wise Communists those shots would be 
the basis of an even larger Communist blast 
against the United States for armed interven- 
tion on the side of the Nationalists. 


decisions on 


Few erroneous decisions were made. It was 
largely due to the magnificent discretion of those 
junior officers and senior NCOs who commanded 
the track detachments along the Peiping-Mukden 
that the very delicate, internationally explosive 
phase of U. S. foreign policy requiring the pro- 
tection of the Peiping-Mukden railroad from 
Tientsin to the Manchurian mountains was ac- 
complished successfully. Those who manned the 
track detachments realized that they were 
charged with the responsibility of executing the 
policy of the United States government, a tra- 
ditional role of the U. S. Marines. 


@ THE PROBLEM OF sUPPLY for a battalion 
stretched out over 30 miles of Chinese railroad 
was not a simple one. Within the zone of the 
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2d Battalion, 7th Marines, six separate galleys 
were maintained, one at each of the principal 
bridge guard detachments. Railroad station de- 
tails usually received their meals in hot food con- 
tainers from the nearest bridge guard galley. 
The very fundamental problem of maintaining 
six galleys on the tracks was not a simple one 
from the personnel | standpoint—particularly 
when, during the peak of the demobilization pro- 
gram, there was not one rated cook in the bat- 
talion’s six track galleys. Rations were dis- 
tributed from the regimental supply point to the 
track detachments by special train. Dry stores 
were distributed every nine days and fresh foods 
every three days under supervision of battalion 
supply section personnel. This was probably 
one of the few times in military history when 
units below company size have been supplied 
directly by rail. 

During the spring and summer months the 
matter of refrigeration was an ever present worry 
to detachment commanders. Mechanical refrig- 
eration may have been successful in many in- 
stances in the Pacific, but gasoline powered units 
were not the answer to the problem on the dust- 
swept North China plain. Within ten days after 
issue of five gasoline powered refrigeration units 
to a battalion, all five of the units were inopera- 
tive due to mechanical failure. The “obsoles- 
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cent” but reliable ice chest was used for the 
remainder of the warm weather. 

Marine units along the Peiping-Mukden were 
on the far end of a supply line that extended 
across the entire Pacific. As was the case during 
the war, the supply of fresh eggs from regular 
sources was never equal to the demand. How- 
ever, the more enterprising detachment comman- 
ders soon discovered that empty beer cans were 
in demand by the villagers and farmers who 
were willing to pay for them with eggs. Thus. 
as long as the supply of canned beer held up 
there was little shortage of eggs for breakfast. 

The lineal dispersion of battalions over dis- 
tances of thirty to forty miles along the tracks 
created a definite problem from the standpoint 
of inspections. A battalion commander’s  in- 
spection of his track detachments was at least 
an all day project. In making such inspections. 
a special train was usually used. Such a train 
normally consisted of a caboose, engine, an | 
tender. The average caboose on the Peiping- 
Mukden was of ancient vintage, with a wooden 
frame that swayed and creaked with every bump 
in the road bed. With some luck, it was possible 
to procure—but not through official channels 

a fairly good caboose which was utilized as 
a regimental and battalion command post for 
track inspections. To assure ready identifica- 
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tion, the caboose had two large U. S. flags painted 
on each side, and flew a U. S. flag from the 
top. Just in case “dissident elements” did not 
“notice” such obvious identification, inspection 
parties included well-armed guard details. In- 
spections were planned so that travel could be 
accomplished’ during daylight hours. Anyone 
who has traveled the Peiping-Mukden at night 
can readily appreciate the wisdom of such pre- 
caution. 

There had been practically no replenishment 
of track or rolling stock in over eight years. 
Wooden ties rotten that it fre- 
quently possible to pull out rail-holding spikes 
with one’s fingers. The mere fact that the en- 
gines kept functioning at all was a tribute to 
the super-human efforts of maintenance person- 
nel. Practically all gauges in the engine cabs 
were broken. It was indeed a rare sight to see 


were so was 


an engine with a working headlight. Conse- 
quently, a night trip on the Peiping-Mukden 
behind a wheezing engine that roared over de- 
teriorating track without benefit of headlights 
was not deluxe travel. The absence of a head. 
light was all the more undesirable as the result 
of the known 
carry off stretches of track under the cover of 


tendency of the Communists to 


Corpsmen treat wounded Chinese soldier 
on platform of An-Shan railroad station. 





darkness. All of which made the role of a 
Peiping-Mukden engineer not an enviable one. 
But it must be observed that the Chinese train 
crews on the Peiping-Mukden earned the admira- 
tion of those marines who had occasion to know 
the almost difficulties under 
which the road kept running. 


insurmountable 


? 


@ STATION MASTERS along the Peiping-Mukden 
were men of considerable stature in the affairs 
of their community. Lacking the modern control 
facilities for handling train traffic, all responsi- 
bility for the safety of traffic rested on the indi- 
vidual station masters, who, with nothing more 
than a few squeaking, hand-operated signals, and 
a wall telephone of ancient design and diminish- 
ing efficiency, kept the traffic moving safely 
and relatively smoothly. 

Marines who were members of station guards 
soon discovered that the Peiping-Mukden station 
masters were unique personalities. They usually 
dignified their position by wearing a_semi- 
military uniform, the cap of which was circled 
with a wide gold braid ribbon. Usually coopera- 
tive and genial, there was one request to which 
the station masters always gave a loud and mean- 
ingful “No.” Never would they relax their rule 
that a train could not clear their station unless 
the preceding train had left at least ten minutes 
previously. No amount of military rank, Marine 
or Chinese, could prevail upon the station mas- 
ters to violate the rule that was the cornerstone 
of their safety code. 

One of the more unforgettable characters 
among the station masters was one Mr Liu of 
An-Shan. Marines at An-Shan had 
develop a sense of respect for Mr Liu, who 


reason to 


never knowingly missed an opportunity to be of 
service to them. An old resident of the com- 
munity, he was a veritable clearing house for 
information of happenings throughout the coun- 
tryside. Several times a day he would report 
to the Marine officer or NCO at An-Shan and 
saluting would make his 
eratuitious report. After a few weeks of “tutor- 
ing’ by marines he would preface his remark 


after bowing and 


with the quite anomalous expression: ‘Here’s 
the latest hot dope.” This, as one marine aptly 
remarked, was proof that American influence had 
finally came to North China. But there 
probably no greater tribute to the Chinese em- 
ployees of the Peiping-Mukden than the remark 
made by the Marine driver of a track-truck that 
made schedule trips through the 7th Marines 


was 











When veteran Ist Division landed in Tientsin in October 1945 it was “ding hao” 





and cheers for the liberators. But the marines had a difficult job ahead of them. 


zone. After about a month of operating the 
l-ton truck, the 


“Since I’ve seen how these people can keep a 


converted driver remarked, 
railroad running with so little to do with, my 


hat’s off to them!” 


Communications for a_ battalion along the 
tracks was not an easily solved problem. Tele- 
phone was relied on principally. However, the 
Communist routine of cutting down telephone 
poles and making off with the wire made parallel 
radio communication imperative. A working sys- 
tem was established by placing a SRC-300 with 
each station and bridge guard, a total of eleven 
Battalion, 
ith Marines. Thus the telephone, the primary 


within the 30 mile zone of the 2d 


means of communication in the zone, was paral- 
leled by a secondary stand-by system, by which 
messages could be relayed to or from any de- 
tachment in the zone. Careful officer supervision 
and frequent checks kept the radio relay system 
functioning in spite of the lack of trained opera- 


tors. 





® THE TACTICAL SITUATION between the Na- 
tionalist and Communist forces along the tracks 
was subject to rapid change. Consequently, Ma- 
rine battalion and regimental commanders re- 
quired a constant flow of information, both to 
keep themselves abreast of the situation and for 
track de- 


tachment commanders were the primary sources 


forwarding to division. Individual 
of information, and prior to taking their turn 
on the tracks, they were briefed of the situation 
and informed of the necessity for reporting even 
apparently inconsequential happenings. It was 
found that what often appeared to be a minor 
isolated incident usually assumed important sig- 
nificance when it was reported and interpreted 
in the connection with other developments within 
a battalion or regimental zone. 

It did not take S-2s long to realize that the 
apparently helter-skelter guerrilla activities al- 
most invariably were part of a broad and co- 
ordinated operation usually focusing on a par- 
ticular sector of the area. Significant informa- 
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tion was usually reported to battalion headquar- 
ters immediately by phone or radio. Routine and 
were submitted by all de- 


confirming reports 


tachments. A courier riding the early morning 
coal train would pick up intelligence reports 
from all detachments and deliver the reports to 
the battalion headquarters at Peitaiho, where 
the reports would be interpreted, evaluated. and 
passed to regiment. 

Additional information was procured from 
Chinese civilian and military agencies. Informa- 
tion provided by such sources ran the entire 
scale from very reliable to completely unrelia- 
ble. It therefore developed that S-2s were faced 
with difficult problems of evaluation. From the 
mass of such reports flowing into battalion head- 
quarters it was usually possible to obtain an 
accurate but quite general picture of develop- 


De- 


spite its questionable reliability and hearsay na 


ments in even the relatively distant areas. 
ture, this type of information did provide the 
basis for accurate forecasts of increased Com 


munist activity along the tracks. 


¥ TRACK DUTY provided an excellent Oppor- 
tunity to see the Chinese military forces operate 
in the field. 
that. in the Chinese Army, as in any other, the 


It did not take long to recognize 


relative efficiency of combat units is subject to 
The 


ment and appearance of the Peace Preservation 


great variation. almost primitive equip- 
Corps (former Manchurian Jap puppet troops) 
contrasted sharply with the clean uniforms, strict 
discipline, and modern well-maintained personal 
and organizational equipment of the Chinese di- 
visions that has been trained and equipped by 
the United States. Marines felt considerable sat- 
isfaction in seeing the care with which their old 
friend, the Springfield rifle, was maintained by 
the Chinese infantryman. It was indicative of 
good discipline and high morale that the weap- 
ons of Chinese troops coming in from a three 
or four day combat patrol were well oiled and 
clean. 

United States-trained Chinese troops charged 
with the defense of the Peiping-Mukden demon- 
strated that indications of their soldierly quali- 
ties were not superficial. Chinese battalion, regi- 
mental, and divisional commanders adhered to 
what we consider to be sound military procedure. 
They patrolled actively, and more than one en- 
gagement was brought on as the result of the 
Not the least of 


aggressive Nationalist patrols. 
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their attributes was a marked ability to react 
quickly and decisively to unexpected develop- 
ments. The ability for quick tactical adjustment 
was well demonstrated when, during the middle 
of last summer, a sizable Communist force threat- 
ened the rail center of An-Shan. The Communists 
began their aggressive action by seizure of ou- 
The Na- 


tionalist garrison at An-Shan consisted of about 


lying villages during early evening. 


200 infantry with one 75mm pack howitzer and 
a few mortars. By ten o'clock that night, before 
Communists had time to complete final prepara- 
tions for the attack, the Nationalist division com- 
mander, in his CP at Chang-Li, 20 miles away, 
had completed the reinforcement of An-Shan 
with 900 infantry, additional mortars, an arm- 
ored train, and two 75mm pack howitzers. Some 
reinforcing units came from garrisons 50 miles 
from An-Shan. Confronted by such increased 
opposition, the Communists withdrew, probably 
hoping for a less alert commander the next time. 


® A visit to a Chinese National regimental 
command post during the battle at Ko Po Chen 
(three miles from An-Shan) during June of 
1946 indicated that principles of good command 
procedure were being followed. The 5-3, a major, 
was keeping the situation map and was in tele- 
phonic communication with the regimental com- 
mander who was at a battalion OP. The S-2 
was also forward at an OP. The regimental CP 
had both telephone and radio communication 
with division. The S-3 explained that normally 
the regimental executive officer was in charge 
of the CP in the absence of the CO, but at that 
particular time the regimental exec was in an 
adjoining room sleeping for the first time in 
about two days. 

This action at Ko Po Chen provided marines 
at nearby An-Shan with plenty of reason to 
realize that although the war was over, peace 
had not yet come to the Orient. It also gave 
the marines reason to admire the Chinese soldier 
as a brave and able fighting man. The battle 
of Ko Po Chen began when, after a prolonged 
period of patrol activity, a Communist force 
marching south from the Great Wall made a 
midnight attack on the garrison at Ko Po Chen. 
Although outnumbered several times, the Na- 
tionalists, suffering 60 per cent casualties, held 
their positions until relieved by a supporting 
dawn attack directed from its CP at An-Shan. 
During most of the following morning the dead 
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Converted one-ton trucks were used by 
Communists often made off with sections 


and wounded were being carried into An-Shan 
for evacuation by rail to their division “hospital” 
at Chang-Li. Chinese field forces have little or 
no medical service, and many of the wounded had 
been unattended for over 12 hours whén they 
reached An-Shan. It was a matter of humanity 
and not one of intervention when the battalion 
medical personnel administered first aid to the 
more seriously injured. many of whom would 
have died had it not been for the sulfa and 
plasma treatment received on the station plat- 
form at An-Shan. 


That U.S. training had brought a new aware- 
ness of military discipline to the Chinese soldier 
was illustrated during the course of a visit by a 
Marine officer to a Chinese regimental garrison 
headquarters at Chang-Li. While the Marine 
officer was in the Chinese colonel’s office. a lieu- 
tenant was talking loudly and rapidly, as only 


marines for patrolling battalion sectors. 
of track, making night travel hazardous. 


the Chinese can, to some Chinese NCOs lined up 
at rigid attention just outside the open door to 
the colonel’s office. After the Marine officer left 
the building he asked his interpreter what the 
Chinese lieutenant had been saying so emphat- 
ically to the NCOs. The interpreter replied that 
the lieutenant. the regimental adjutant, had “been 
bawling out the NCOs for slacking off in their 
military courtesy.” 


® Marines on the Peiping-Mukden had car- 
ried United States authority to the far side of 
the world. Those who manned the detachments 
scattered from Tientsin to the Manchurian moun- 
tains soon gained a new appreciation of the in- 
fluence and prestige of the U. S. flag. Detach- 
ments held morning and evening formations for 
colors. By manifesting a respect for their nation’s 
flag the Marines sought to create a sense of re- 
spect for the U. S. flag in the Chinese who never 
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failed to watch the flag raising or lowering cere- 
monies. 

The Chinese at the railroad stations where Ma- 
rines had morning and evening ceremonies for 
colors were not to be outdone. Soon after the 
Marines began holding such formations the Chi- 
nese began to hold similar morning and evening 
Not hav- 


ing military garrisons located immediately at 


ceremonies for their national colors. 


the stations, the station masters took over di- 
rection of the new ceremonies. It was not long 
before the marines fell in for colors up at one 
end of the station platform and Chinese lined up 
at the other end of the platform. With a nice 
sense of courtesy the Chinese never attempted to 
hold their ceremonies before the marines had 
completed theirs. At most of the stations the 
semi-military Chinese railroad police personnel 
would hold colors. The station master at Lan 
Hsien, however. was unable to produce either a 
necessary number of soldiers or railroad police. 
Consequently, every morning he would officiate 
at the flag raising ceremony at which he lined 
up all the railroad personnel over which he could 
assert his authority. As soon as the marines 
had finished hoisting the colors, the Chinese flag 
would be pulled up to the accompaniment of the 
assembled _ station office 


personnel—janitors, 


force, and track hands—all singing the Chinese 


national anthem. 


® A PARTICULARLY cordial relationship devel- 
oped between the Chinese station personnel and 
the Marine guard at Lan Hsien. In the rear of 
the station the marines had laid out a volley ball 
court, and it was not long before the Chinese 
station employees were addicted to the game. A 
contest between the Chinese and marines finally 
took place to determine the volley ball champion- 
ship of the Lan Hsien area. The marines won, 
but only after a game which, because of Chinese 
enthusiasm and utter disdain for rules, combined 
all the roughness of polo, rugby, and lacrosse. 
A few marines pointed to their black eyes as 
vivid evidence of the enthusiasm with which the 
Chinese played volley ball. 

The widely 
Peiping-Mukden 
equaled opportunities for independent command. 
As such, this type of duty emphatically proved 
the truth of the old adage that a unit is the 
reflection of its commander. Isolated from direct 


separated detachments on_ the 


gave junior officers seldom 


supervision or even their company commanders, 
detachments were well insulated by space from 
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outside influence. In periods of as little as two 
days after change of a commanding officer the 
entire character of a detachment could be radi- 
cally altered. Depending on the new commander, 
the detachment could improve measurably or 
deteriorate measurably. 

The marines who manned the positions along 
the Peiping-Mukden often cast envious eyes on 
those doing duty in the cities of Peiping or 
Tientsin. But, along with their lonesome duty 
on the tracks they learned more about the real 
China than those who remained in the big cities. 
They learned how vital a railroad can be in a 
nation’s battle for survival. They saw the am. 
bulance trains rolling back from Manchuria, and 
heard and witnessed local battles. Those who 
were close to the battles such as that at Ko Po 
Chen came to recognize that Chinese troops 
properly led, were determined and capable sol- 
diers. Those who saw the bodies of battle vic- 
tims laid out for identification saw first hand 
evidence that contrary to the opinions of numer- 
ous self-styled authorities. the civil war of China 
is not a “phony war.” 

But in addition to the violence, marines who 
saw winter bleakness of the North China plain 
change into the lush verdancy of spring will 
also remember the fertile fields thick with hand 
cultivated crops. graceful willows swaying over 
winding streams, and peasant children tending 
their sheep along the grassy banks of the rail- 
road, 


® Ir was in the midst of such contrasting sur- 
roundings that the Marines carried out U. S. 
policy along the Peiping-Mukden. How well 
they accomplished their mission is evident from 
the fact that when they first moved northward 
in the fall of 1945, a train trip from Tientsin 
to Chin Wang Tao was an ordeal of three to 
five days. By late spring the Daily Express was 
rolling over the Marine-guarded bridges on 
schedule, making the same trip in slightly over 
four hours. 

Duty on the Peiping-Mukden was the type of 
experience that usually comes only to marines. 
Those who stood their duty in the winter numb- 
ing cold and suffocating dust and in the merci- 
less summer sun can take satisfaction in having 
participated in another of the Corps’ jobs well 
done. 

They will probably also take satisfaction in 
the fact that they can view the job in retro- 


spect. US ® MC 
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evil Birds 


The Forgotten War In The Central Pacific 


® THe MarsHacyi IsLanps IN THE CENTRAL 
Pacific are a series of coral outcroppings within 
the equatorial latitudes that are cooled by the 
trade winds and sopped by rain. 
miles west-by-south from Honolulu, their two 
rough groupings, Ralik on the west and Radak 


Some 1900 





from the Marshalls through the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands into the Samoan and Fiji groups. 
This move would seal off Australia and New 
Zealand, which could then be exploited at will. 
It was further expected 





on the east, cover a sea 
area one and_ one-half 
times the size of Texas. 





By Capt John DeChant 


that powerful Japanese 
sea and air task forces, 








Yet their total land 
mass is only 74 square miles. They came into 
the possession of the Japanese by the mandate 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty and were 
lightly garrisoned from the 1920s until 1940. 
The two exceptions were Roi and Kwajalein 
completed as military bases in the 1930s. Both 
are parts of the Kwajalein Atoll. 

Because of prolonged disagreement in the Jap- 
anese High Command over whether the Marshalls 
or the Marianas should be the first line of Empire 
defense, it was not until the eve of war that the 
atolls of Wotje, Maloelap, Majuro, Mille, and 
Jaluit were hurriedly developed as feeder bases 
for Roi, headquarters of the 24th Air Flotilla. 

It was the intent of the Japanese strategists to 
use the Marshalls. with the captured additions of 
Wake and Midway to the north and the Gilberts 
to the south, as a screen to protect their southern 
drives through the Philippines, New Guinea, and 
the Solomons. As the eastward extension of the 
Caroline Islands, which harbored their mobile 
carrier striking force at Truk, Marshall-based 
forces were to harass or cut off, if possible, the 
sea and air communications between the United 
States and Australia. 

Once their gains had been consolidated behind 
this barrier, the Japanese hoped to push south 


staging through the Mar- 
shall bases, would be able to raid advanced Allied 
positions and seriously oppose American counter- 
operations in the Pacific. 

The Allies recognized the danger inherent in 
this threat and countermoved accordingly. Five 
thousand officers and men of the 2d Marine 
Brigade sailed from San Diego on 6 January 
1942 for Samoa. Their mission was to prevent 
the enemy from driving south and establishing a 
rigid blockade of east-west shipping between the 
United States and Australia and New Zealand. 
Thirty days after it had been formed, the Brigade 
completed its 4,500 mile journey in Samoa’s 
Pago Pago harbor. A net work of defense in- 
stallations for the main island of Tutuila mush- 
roomed and, by early March, its first airfield was 
complete. 

First air defense for this forward outpost were 
the planes of Marine Air Group 13. Grumman 
Wildcat fighters of its VMF 111 took off on their 
initial patrol missions of the area with the aid 
of a naval scouting squadron.’ Outer-barrier 
defense of the Samoan group was enlarged in 
mid-April when fighters of VMF 211 were sta- 

IMAG 13 had been commissioned as part of the First Air 

f 


Wing at San Diego 1 March 1942 or 
ward echelon sailed for Samoa 


One week later its 





Part V: Fourth Marine Air Wing neutralizes bypassed Jap bases in the Marshalls 
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tioned at Palmyra. Line Islands, which are 1400 
miles northeast of Samoa and in a direct line with 
Pearl Harbor.’ 

With the transport routes covered by Samoa in 
the south, the Allies moved their convoys safely 
into New Zealand. The expected Japanese thrust 
at Samoa never materialized and activity in that 
sector of the Southeastern Pacific was static dur- 
ing the balance of 1942 and early 1943, with one 
exception. Marine units from Samoa occupied 
the atoll of Funafuti without resistance on 2 
October 1942. moving their perimeter 280 miles 
northwest into the Ellice Islands. The Samoan- 
based offensive was so long in getting underway 
that it was not until March 1943 that VMF 441 
was ordered to Funafuti as its garrison air force. 

In the interim, another finger had been poked 
out at the barrier in the Marshalls. On March 
17, Marine planes of VMSB 133 began operating 
off tiny Johnston Island, 700 miles southwest of 
Pearl Harbor and almost directly north from 
Samoa. 

First harbinger of the advance in the Central 
Pacific was the arrival of BrigGen Harold D. 
Campbell in late August 1943 to command the 
Aircraft Defense Force. Samoan Area. One week 
later the forward echelon of the Fourth Marine 
Base Defense Aircraft Wing left Pearl Harbor 
for Tutuila. BrigGen Lewie G. Merritt arrived in 


early October as Wing Commander. 


® IN THE FALL of 1943, as the tide turned in 
the South Pacific theater, the American offensive 
began inching its way up to the Central Pacific. 
VMF 441 was moved up to Nanomea, northern- 
most of the Ellice Islands, within flight distance 
of the Japanese bases in the Gilberts. On Armis- 
tice Day, Gen Merritt set up Fourth Wing Head- 
quarters at Funafuti in final preparation for the 
Central Pacific thrust.* 

Then. on 20 November 1943, while the South 
Pacific marines were consolidating their posi- 
tions on Bougainville, marines of the 2d Division 
stormed the bloody northern beaches of Betio 
Island, Tarawa Atoll, site of the airfield and 
principal installations in the Gilberts. Seventy- 


“This was the rear echelon of the squadron which fought 
at Wake Island 

The 4th MBDAW was activated in August 1942 at MGAS 
command of Col Claude A. Larkin 


Ewa, Oahu, under the 
ilted from its squadrons being used 


Its slow development r 
as replaceme nts in the Solomons 

‘The Fourth Wing then comprised two Air Groups-—-MAG 
13 with VMFs 111 and 441 and VMSBs 151 and 241; and 
MAG 31 with VMFs 224, 311, 321; scout bomber squadrons 
331 and 341 and the transport unit, VMJ 353 
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six violent hours later, Betio’s Japanese garrison 
of 5,000 was dead. American casualties in taking 
this square mile of level hell were nearly a thou- 
sand dead and 2,500 wounded. Makin, upper- 
most island of the Gilberts, was secured by the 
Army's 27th Division on 22 November against 
nominal resistance. Apamama, some sixty miles 
south of Tarawa. was occupied against light re- 
sistance by a platoon of marines landed from a 
submarine. Several further minor landings were 
made and the Gilbert Islands were safely in 
(merican possession. 

The Fourth Wing island-hopped again in late 
December to begin housekeeping in the debris 
at Tarawa. Its scout bomber squadron 331 was 
sent forward to the air base at Makin, just two 
hours’ flying time from either Jaluit or Mille in 
the Marshalls. An early combat action of the 
Marines scored on December 21 when planes 
from Makin sank a 6000-ton enemy freighter in 
a raid on Jaluit. 


® WITH THE Loss of their Gilbert bases. Japa- 
nese Commanders in the Marshalls made feverish 
preparations to withstand a momentarily expected 
invasion. They expected landings at one or more 
of the secondary bases prior to a later assault on 
the main centers at Roi and Kwajalein. Ameri- 
can strategy operated to the contrary, on the 
thesis that the entire Marshalls area could be ef- 
fectively neutralized by capturing the key bases 
first. Accordingly, the many-pronged invasion 
began 1 February 1944 with simultaneous as- 
saults on Roi-Namur, Kwajalein, and Majuro by 
troops of the Marine 4th and the Army 7th Divi- 
sions. 

At the end of the third day, all atolls were se- 
cured against opposition that varied from meager 
to strong. These units and other troops of the 
V Amphibious Corps under MajGen Holland M. 
Smith continued the landing series, occupying 
Engebi, the air base at Eniwetok on the 17th, 
and its main island two days later. These major 
beachheads were supplemented by a large num- 
ber of landings by small troop units during the 
months of February, March, and April. Many 
of these secondary invasions were supported by 
carrier aircraft or shore-based planes of the 


Fourth Air Wing.° 


VMF 311, flying from Roi field only a week after its 
capture, covered several of the earlier infantry operations. 


Dive bombers of VMCB 151, operating from Engebi, sup 
ported the landings at Wotho, Lae, and Ujae Atolls in mid 
March. The longest recorded sustained flight for Corsairs 


under combat conditions was established by planes of VMF 
113 while covering a landing at Ujelang Atoll The F4Us 
were airborne for nine hours and 40 minutes 

















In early March, Merritt’s command moved up 
from Tarawa to Kwajalein atoll, fanning out its 
squadrons to the captured airbases. From them 
land-based Marine units began the prolonged 
aerial siege against Japanese installations and 
varrisons on the by-passed islands in the Mar- 
shalls’ area.° 

The landings at Eniwetok and Engebi wiped 
out the Japanese strategic position in the Mar- 
shalls. However, the enemy still held his four 
new bases at Mille, Wotje, Maloelap, and Jaluit. 
These had been swept clean of their aircraft and 
cut off from normal sources of communications 
and supply. Though isolated and without fear 
of invasion, the enemy commanders on those four 
atolls hoped that by keeping their air facilities 
operative, the day would come when their bases 
might serve as staging points for Japanese air and 
sea operations against American holdings in the 
Marshalls and Gilberts. During the remainder 
of 1944, despite the aerial siege, Japanese garri- 
son forces on these atolls worked diligently to 
keep the airfields open and to strengthen their 


defenses.’ 


® Tue Marine siege targets—Wotje, Maloe- 
lap, Mille, and Jaluit in the central and lower 
Marshalls were never garrisoned or built to peak 
strength. When the strangulation operation be- 
gan against them, the four enemy atolls shaped 
up as follows, according to enemy data gathered 
by the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey: WoTJeE: 
160 miles from Kwajalein with 3,000 troops on 
a land area of three-quarters of a square mile, a 
well-gunned and built-up air base commanded 
by RearAdm Nobukazo Yoshimi, IJN; Mato- 
ELAP: 75 miles southeast of Wotje and 210 miles 
from Kwajalein; 3,000 troops, main island of 
Taroa is one-half mile roughly square, maximum 
food stocks, well-defended; MiILLe: 165 miles 
south of Maloelap., 195 miles from Makin; reef 
forms 90 islands with Mille at southwestern tip. 
the largest, four miles long, half mile wide; 3,000 
personnel on this southern anchor of the Mar- 
shalls’ defensive zone: 100 assorted guns in con- 
crete, coral or coconut log revetments; JALUIT: 
125 miles west of Mille, 210 miles from Kwaja- 


“Two new Air Groups had joined the Wing—MAG 22 at 
Eniwetok and the transport group, MAG 15, with two squad 
rons based at Apamama MAG 13's planes operated from 
Majuro while MAG 31's three fighter units and one night 
fighter squadron, VMF (N) 532, were stationed at Kwajalein. 
VMF 111 was based at Makin in the Gilberts 

7In their strategic role as an outlying screen, the enemy 
bases in the Marshalls were never adequate because they 
lacked offensive air power. Even their defensive air strength 
was nominal because their naval air power was siphoned 
off into the Solomons’ air war 
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MajGen Louis E. Woods commanded Fourth 
Marine Air Wing in the Marshall Islands. 


lein, five islands in the chain; 33 miles long and 
18 wide, used as bases—Tiniet, Emidj, Enybor, 
and Jaluit; 2,200 personnel, Emidj had main 
system of defenses and had been used as a sea- 
plane base; well-integrated and dispersed de- 
fense. food stocks and communications. Climate 
on all four target atolls is continuously hot and 
rainy. Barely above sea level, the atolls had con- 
siderable vegetation and several thousand native 
civilians who were anti-Japanese. 

To thwart these hopes and to eliminate any 
future threat the atolls might hold for the north- 
ern convoy route, American planes were com- 
The 


aerial siege was further expected to humble the 


mitted to their continued neutralization. 
enemy garrisons to the point of surrender and 
eliminate the necessity of costly invasions. 

There were a few flurries of air action in the 
first phases of the campaign against the by-passed 
atolls which gave rise to the hope among the 
Marine garrison squadrons that the Japanese 
might decide to battle it out as they had so often 
in the South Pacific. 

Mitchell medium bombers hit Ponape in the 
outer fringes of the Carolines on March 26. Their 
escort planes, Corsairs of Maj Loren D. Everton’s 
Whistling Devil Squadron, intercepted 12 Zeke 
fighters rising from the Ponape field. Everton 
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raised his South Pacific score to 14 by downing 
three, while his wingmen splashed five, damaged 
three probables, and burned another on the air- 
strip. 

Ten Betty bombers raided Eniwetok at night, 
killed three, wounded 21, and escaped untouched. 
When they raided again on April 14, pilots of 
VMF (N) 542 found them in the dark, shot down 
two, and turned back the attack. 

These flurries ended aerial combat in the Mar- 
shalls except for a stray snooper plane at rare 
intervals. 

Then the disappointed marines of the Fourth 
Air Wing turned to the exasperating chore of 
grinding down enemy resistance on the by-passed 
atolls. They were aided by Army planes until 
June and by auxiliary strikes flown by Navy 
land-based planes until the end of 1944. There 
were sporadic carrier raids and task-force shell- 
ings, but the major responsibility for maintain- 
ing the neutralization pressure rested with the 
Marines. 

The perpetual motion of the milk run raids in 
the South Pacific jungles was trying enough on 
the restless combat energies of any air unit. But 
in that theater there were at least trees to be seen, 
and mountains, and islands big enough to get lost 
on for a month. By comparison, the marines on 
the atolls felt they were prisoners on a pinhead. 

For days and weeks and endless months, they 
flew back and forth, bombing and strafing the 
low-slung atolls. Often they hit the same target 
twice in a day. On one flight, the weather might 
be CAVI 
the next day they might be fighting their way in 
and out of sudden hazardous tropical storms. 
They strafed and 


bombed a narrowing assortment of targets 


(clear and visability unlimited). On 


bombed and_ strafed and 


runways, buildings, gun positions, power plants, 
radar stations, blockhouses, dugouts, and gar- 
dens. At times, they varied the monotony of their 
loads by scattering surrender leaflets and canned 
salmon to enemy survivors and the _ natives. 
Slightly miffed, they stopped the psychological 
when one of the emaciated 


salmon warfare 


prisoners reported he would not eat American 
salmon because it was of such low grade. 

@ THrovucuwout the months from March to 
September, while the war and the glory moved on 
into the Western Pacific, a dozen or more Marine 
squadrons Helleats 


mauled the atoll targets. They micrometered 


Corsairs, Dauntlesses.. and 


their precision bombings to a point where a hit 
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was not registered unless the bomb struck inside 
a thirty-foot circle. On more than 11,000 sorties 
in the period, they rocked the enemy islands with 
3,300,000 pounds of bombs and serrated them 
with millions of rounds of machine-gun ammuni- 
tion. 

Antiaireraft fire during the first months was 
blistering in its accuracy against the low-altitude 
attacks of the Marines. Thirty-six planes were 
shot down in six months. Of their crews, 17 
pilots and three enlisted men were lost while 16 
officers and five rear gunners were rescued in 
spectacular operations by the flying boats and 
destroyers circling the targets for just that 
purpose. 

Their grinding attrition took its toll. Where 
flak fire had been “intense and accurate,” the re- 
ports now read “light and inaccurate.” The pri- 
mary targets had been sought out and obliterated, 
while fire bombs scorched the remains. Tiny fish- 
ing craft and scrawny parties working in the 
dawn and dusk were ripped by machine-gun fire 
from the search planes which scoured the atolls 
between raids for any signs of life or movement. 
By night, the tiring Japanese were kept awake 
in their dugouts by patrol bombers making their 
watchman rounds and raids. 


#@ Far To THE WEsT, the invasion timetable 
now listed landings at Saipan, Tinian, Guam, and 
Peleliu. But the “rock-happy” squadrons of the 
Fourth Wing stuck to their milk runs over the 
atoll circuit. The turnover in personnel was slow 
and the strain of their drudgery in the forgotten 
war increased apace, as the airmen learned the 
truth of the wry island adage that dive bombers 
do not make headlines. Their contributions went 
virtually unnoticed, even that of Maj Elmer “The 
Iron Man” Glidden. This lantern-jawed com- 
mander of the Ace of Spades (VMSB 231), one 
of the oldest squadrons in Marine Aviation, 
reeled off a consecutive string of 77 combat 
dives against the atolls in his SBD. With him 
as rear gunner on all these strikes was MTSet 
James A. Boyle. Glidden’s total in the Mar- 
shall’s, added to the 27 he made in the early 
days at Midway and Guadalcanal, set his record 
at 104 twisting, weaving runs down at the bark- 
ing, red muzzles of the flak guns. It was the only 
record of its kind in naval aviation, but it passed 
without kudos because the front lines were thou- 
sands of miles away. 

Cigar-mauling BrigGen Louis E. Woods, called 
“Bullets and Beans” by his men, took over as 














boss of the forgotten war in late August.* Woods 
stepped up the crescendo of the bomb ballet as 
the summer passed into fall. Tonnage totals 
reached new peaks during the intensive pounding 
through December. There was a change of pace 
in these months as the venerable Dauntless SBDs 
were replaced in the squadrons by Corsair 
fighters.” The Wing concentrated its efforts on 
exploiting its new weapon, the VMBF, or fighter- 
bomber squadrons. 

The fighter-bomber technique was the notable 
innovation produced by the cat and mouse war 
in the Marshalls. Marines used the enemy targets 
for experimental purposes in developing new 
tactics and weapons and improving old ones and, 
incidentally, turning the surviving Japanese crews 
into some of the most accurate AA gunners in 
the Pacific. In the spring, the Corsairs had ac- 
companied the bombers as fighter escorts, to 
strafe targets ahead of bomb runs. Soon, with 
fighter protection obviously unneeded, and straf- 
ing runs hardly worth the trip for the Corsairs, 
the fighter squadrons tinkered with the idea of 
using the fast F4U as a bomber. This was in 
direct opposition to the standard dive-bombing 
technique which required slowing down even 
the none-too-fast SBDs in their final dive to get 
accuracy for pin-point bombing. 


® Mas Wittiam FE. Criasen’s Devildog (VMF 
111) squadron made the first experimental run 
when eight of its Corsairs struck heavy AA posi- 
tions on Mille with 1000-pound bombs from their 
belly racks. 
four hits were made in the target area without 


Results were considered good as 


the use of bomb sights. Subsequent tests were 
devoted to determining the type of dive angle 
that could best be used and the maximum effec- 
tive bomb load for the Corsairs which had never 
been designed for the purpose. 

Clasen reported: “This type of bombing is 
an art. not a science,” he said. “It’s like playing 
a violin. In the last analysis, you can’t tell a 
man how to do it. He’s got to experiment until 
he works out his own individual technique.” 

His pilots reported their own tactics: “Keep 
the whole target in view just above your engine 
cowling. When it disappears under the cowling, 
release the bomb. Release at the point where 


®Woods relieved BrigGen Thomas J 
turn, had replaced Merritt in mid-May. 

®*Months later, the VMSB umits switched 
to the SB2C, Curtiss Helldivar bombers. 


Cushman, who, in 


again, this time 
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you've either got to drop it and get the hell out 
of there, or fly right through the target.” 


Squadron tactics with the fighter-bomber var- 
ied. Clasen’s pilots often worked the glide ap- 
proach rather than diving. The bomb-carrying 
F4U was covered by wingmen on both sides who 
kept the AA positions inactive while the bomber 
came down in a high speed approach and re- 
leased at one hundred feet. Wingmen continued 
to strafe until the bomber retired out of range. 

Most Corsair squadrons eventually concen- 
trated on using the F4U as a dive bomber. Their 
efforts on live targets proved that the Corsair 
could be safely and accurately employed as a 
dive bomber up to and including 70 degree dives. 

The F4U readily handled 2,000 pounds of 
bombs on its wings or under the fuselage, either 
as one bomb or as a mixed load of 500 and 
1,000-pounders. Full use was made of their six 
wing guns during the last stages of the dive be- 
cause the Japanese ground gunners would not 
stay at their stations in the face of such fire. 

In improving the striking power of its own 
fighter squadrons, the Fourth Marine Air Wing 
was so successful with its fighter-bomber tech- 
nique that it was adopted in toto by all of naval 
aviation and contributed materially to the in- 
creased potency of carrier warfare in the later 
stages of the Pacific war as did the Wing’s ex- 
periments with Napalm bombing. 

The fire bomb, a fluid mixture of gasoline and 
a jelly substance called Napalm, was used for 
the first time late in July in the Tinian cam- 
paign, but its initial use was complicated by 
difficulties with mixing, fuzing, 
mechanisms. Marine Corsairs, late in 1944, ex- 
plored the difficulties and potentialities of the 
fire bomb on frequent raids and their hazardous 
trials demonstrated its effectiveness in the Mar- 


and _ release 


shalls against personnel, brush-covered areas, and 
light installations. 


® ArT year’s END, the Fourth Wing was still 
hammering at the slowly dying bases from Kwa- 
jalein, Eniwetok, and Majuro with more than a 
dozen squadrons, aided now by a Mitchell medi- 
um bomber unit (VMB 613), 
PBJ landplanes on long, dangerous over-water 
shipping searches. Woods, now a major general, 
continued to command the Fourth Wing long 
after its policy of daily air strikes against the 
Marshall bases was cancelled in late January be- 
cause all available targets had been destroyed. 
Postwar interrogations of the enemy survivors 
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which pushed its 
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on Wotje. Maloelap. Mille. and Jaluit provided 
singular testimony to the efficacy of the near 
7.000.000 pounds of bombs, rockets, and Napalm 
which the Marine squadrons had laid on their 


atolls." 


® AFTER THE CARRIER PLANES had wiped out 
the atolls’ air defense, and the Army high-level 
bombers had destroyed a large portion of the 
massed areas of light construction, the Marine 
aerial strangulation proved viciously effective. 
More than 6.500 Japanese of the original garri- 
son force of 13.000 died either in the bombing 
raids or as a direct result through the loss of 
food and medical supplies. The aerial blockade 
resulted in the deaths by starvation of 3.900 
enemy troops at Mille, Wotje. and Maloelap. 
Japanese morale. originally high. dropped off 
sharply during the fall and winter months of 
1944. and staved low as the food and medical 
situation got worse. 

Some enemy enlisted personnel surrendered 
before the end and greater numbers would have. 
had it not been for fear of being shot by their 
own troops. The senior medical officer on Wotje 
admitted that he had collected American propa- 
ganda leaflets which carried pictures of tempting 
meals and stared at them while eating the atoll 
delicacy of boiled rats for dinner. Both at Wotje 
and Jaluit. no attempt was made to treat en- 
listed men suffering from major wounds unless 
they held key jobs. 


stated they were left to die. 


Otherwise it was frankly 


Japanese prisoners admitted that in the final 
months of the siege. cannibalism became an ac- 
tive pursuit on some of the atolls and that guards 
had to be posted over freshly buried corpses to 
prevent grave robbing for the sake of food. 

It had been the mission of the Marine squad- 
rons to smash the by-passed atoll installations 
and garrisons beyond all hope of recovery. This 
postwar survey (by U. S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey groups) was grisly proof they had suc- 
ceeded. Enemy garrisons on Wotje, Mille. Malo- 
elap, and Jaluit were virtually impotent. The of- 


The combined tonnage for all services in the Marshall 


Islands’ siege was 12,900,000 pounds Pin-point techniques 
used by Marine planes were credited with destroying the 
major portion of the defensive systems on the four atolls 


and contributing extensively to enemy problems by con 
tinued destruction of their living quarters and food and 
medical supplies The radio facilities on all bases except 
Jaluit were kept inoperative and the air bases were all but 


wiped out by the persistent raids Prisoners gave a lion’s 
share of the credit for the over-all atoll damage to the ‘little 
planes” or the ‘‘small ones.’’ Next to the SBD, the Corsair 


fighter-bomber was rated by the Japs as the most effective 
aerial weapon 
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fensive power of their bases had been annihilated 
and their defensive strength was nil because the 
daily life of the “feeble spiders” who remained 
had become only a struggle for existence against 


unsurmountable odds. 


Fourth Wing In The Marianas 
® Final SEGMENT oF ApM NimitTz’s 1944 
plan for the Central Pacific campaign was Oper- 
ation Forager, involving the capture of Saipan, 
Tinian, and Guam islands in the southern Mari- 
anas. 

As was true of so many Pacific advances, the 
seizure of these bases was to advance American 
airpower along the road to Tokyo, since they 
would provide fields from which all of the enemy 
home islands could be brought under heavy air 
bombardment. Further, their capture would seal 
off enemy bases in the Carolines to the south and 
possibly bring the elusive Japanese Navy to bat- 
tle. The bases at Saipan and Tinian were to 
screen the giant naval and air centers to be built 
at Guam. the former Navy and Marine base 
which the enemy had captured in the first days 
of the war. 

Troops of the veteran 2d and 4th Marine Divi- 
sions, supported by the 27th Army Division, hit 
the western beaches of Saipan, capital of the 
heavily fortified Marianas on June 15. There was 
no enemy air opposition during the early assault 
phase because enemy air bases within range had 
been neutralized by carrier raids and land-based 
heavy bombers. However, Adm_ Shigetaro 
Shimada, Japanese fleet commander, launched a 
mighty two-pronged air assault on the invasion 
area and its supporting fleet on June 19, to crush 
the American forces in a huge vise as carrier 
planes struck from one direction and land-based 
bombers from another. The abortive effort 
turned into the spectacular “Marianas Turkey 
Shoot” for the carrier planes and into the Battle 
of the Philippine Sea, in which the Japanese task 
force was hard hit. 

Ashore, the ground marines fought a bitter, 
25-day battle over rugged terrain before securing 
Saipan, 1500 miles from Tokyo. 

Marine air arm operations in the Saipan cam- 
paign were small, and centered on the activities 
of the VMO (Observation) squadrons flying ar- 
tillery-spotting missions and the air-evacuation 
flights of the transport units attached to the 
Fourth Wing. 

Tiny “Grasshopper” Stinson Sentinel planes 


of VMO 2 ianded from carriers on a narrow 


——— 


roadway outside the town of Charon-Kanoa and 
began operations at dawn of the third day of 
its first days ashore, the 


the assault. During 


eight-plane squadron moved its base frequently 
because it was continually under enemy artillery 
fire. 

Commanded by Capt John A. Ambler, the 
OY-1 pilots moved up to Aslito, main enemy 
field, right after its capture and eventually were 
the first planes to fly from three other captured 
fields. As the eyes of the artillery, the Grass- 
hoppers flew from dawn to dusk on low-altitude 
patrols behind enemy lines, carrying with them 
air observers from one of the infantry units. 
Their usual scouting altitude was two hundred 
feet, though more often they flew only a few feet 
off the ground as they searched ravines. caves. 
canefields. and camouflaged positions. Most of 
their missions were flown within easy range of 
enemy small arms so that the cloth fuselages of 
their planes and wings were well-punctured by 
bullet and shrapnel holes. Six of Ambler’s eight 
planes were cut up by enemy fire, but the pilots 


escaped unharmed. 

VMO 4 did not fare so well. Five of its planes 
were wrecked and two pilots killed during the 
Saipan-Tinian campaigns. Its commanding offi- 





Jap airstrip on Orote Peninsula, Guam, was one of the prize Marine objectives. 
Captured Guam airfields later became the busiest in the Central Pacific theater. 





cer and one pilot were seriously wounded by 
enemy bombs which killed three men and de- 
stroyed two planes. Six remaining pilots in the 
unit flew 700 hours to complete 400 missions 
during the operations. one of which was spotting 
a submarine and directing the destroyer gun- 
fire which sank it. 

With ten days of rest after the costly Saipan 
assault. the two Marine divisions crossed a two- 
and-one-half mile strait to land at Tinian. There, 
in a rapid eight-day operation against strong re- 
sistance. the weary marines pushed surviving 
Japanese defenders into a pocket in which they 
were destroyed with the aid of air and naval 
At Tinian, the two VMO squad- 
rons continued their missions, concentrating in 
the last phases of the Tinian push on scout and 
observation missions for the fast-moving infantry 


bombardments. 


units. 

Near the south end of Tinian, Capt Ambler, 
whose squadron had spent 760 hours in combat 
flight. discovered two Japanese tanks racing to- 
ward a ridge position held by 400 enemy troops. 
Target information was radioed to the artillery 
batteries which knocked out the tanks. the 400 
Japanese, and the strong point. 

The third phase of Forager unfolded when 
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troops of the III Amphibious Corps under 
MajGen Roy S. Geiger made two simultaneous 
landings on Guam’s western beaches the morning 
of July 21. Marines of the 3d Division and the 
Ist Provisional Brigade, with the 77th Army Di- 
vision in support, drove through stubborn oppo- 
sition in the cities, canefields, jungles, and moun- 
tains of Guam to split up and destroy enemy re- 
sistance after 21 days of grim fighting. 
Carrier-air support was extensive before and 
after the landing phase at Guam. The first night 
ashore more than one hundred planes were used 
in helping repel counterattacks on both flanks 
of the Japanese night 
banzai charges and night attacks forced the use 
of aerial illumination at the front lines and Ma- 
rine Hellcat fighters of VMF (N) 532 flew com- 
bat air patrol from dusk to dawn over the battle 
areas. This unit, based at Saipan, began its ini- 


beachhead. Frequent 


tial operations over Guam two days prior to the 
landing and continued its night patrol during the 


campaign. 


® THE MAJOR Marine air actions at Guam got 
underway when squadrons of Marine Air Group 
21 flew off the carrier Suwanee to land at Orote 
field on August 4. Through the remaining days 
of infantry operation, Corsair squadrons 216, 
217, and 225 and night-fighter unit VMF (N) 
534 supported the line troops. 

As they had at Saipan, the Grasshopper planes 
flew continuous missions for both the infantry 
VMO 1 landed its green-hued 


11 


and artillery. 
planes on Orote field the day of its capture. 

One day after marines had cleared a portion 
of Agana field, the OY-ls moved up, though the 
Japanese still held the far end of the strip 3,000 
yards away. Unable to use the field, the squad- 
ron flew off a had 
ground out by tanks and amphtracks. Deviled by 
raids, mud, and mortar fire. the unarmed and 
which had a 


nearby road which been 


unarmored “Madame Butterflies”, 
top speed of 130 miles an hour, flew spotter mis- 
sions for 27 artillery batteries. During the first 
ten days off Agana, every pilot in the squadron, 
commanded by Maj Gordon W. Heritage, aver- 
aged more than 30 missions. Two of its pilots 
were awarded the prized infantry medal—the 
Silver Star. 


UpPuring the I yucester campaign on New Britain, 
beginning 24 December, 1943, a Marine observation squad 
ron, using borrowed Army Piper Cubs, was employed by the 
Ist Marine Division Its pilots were a pick-up group of 
officers and men who had prewar flying experience or were 
Marine aviators on detached duty with the division. 
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Lt George B. Lovelace flew 12 miles behind 
the lines to locate his target. Discovering a large 
enemy concentration, Lovelace dropped down to 
75 feet through intense machine gun fire, calling 
direction to the artillery which wiped out sixty 
trucks, two tanks, numerous positions, and killed 
400 Japanese. 

Lt Gerald R. Skogmo earned his award for 
“conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action” 
on a mission in which his plane hovered fifty feet 
over an enemy position. Bullets smashed into his 
cockpit, missing Skogmo, but badly damaging 
his plane. Nursing it back to the field, the marine 
climbed out of the battered Grasshopper and into 
another and returned to finish his mission. 

Six of the squadron’s planes were hit by Jap 
fire but none were lost and it had no pilot casual- 
ties. Staff observers of the II] Amphibious Corps 
estimated that 3.000 enemy troops, 300 trucks, 
10 tanks, and numerous storage dumps, ware- 
houses, and bivouac areas were destroyed by ar- 
tillery fire directed by observation from the Stin- 
son Sentinels. 

BrigGen Pedro Del Valle, senior Marine ar- 
tillery officer on Guam, wrote of the air-support 
efforts of the squadron: “VMO 1 did an excel- 
lent job. These planes flew innumerable missions 
in all sorts of weather. Flying so close that, at 
times, they almost skimmed the trees, they 
smoked out enemy guns, trucks, bivouacs. and 
dumps with great skill and persistence.” 


@ SENIOR SHORE-BASED AIR COMMAND in the 
Marianas was the Marine Air Defense Detach- 
ment, Forward Area, which operated administra- 
tively under the Fourth Wing and was originally 
commanded by Col William L. McKittrick. It 
went ashore with the assault waves at Saipan to 
direct the Army squadrons handling local air de- 
fense. Its Marine units were grouped at Guam 
under Col Peter P. Schrider, who served as Air 
Defense commander of the island and commander 
of MAG 21. By November 1944, when McKittrick 
was replaced by BrigGen Thomas J. Cushman, 
2200 officers and men of Marine Aviation were 
on duty in the Marianas with 1] operating squad- 
rons. Their main activity was a neutralization 
bombing campaign against islands in the upper 
Marianas. Daily for four months, the fighter 
squadrons hit Rota, 55 miles away, or ranged 
280 miles north to bomb the enemy base at 
Pagan. This by-passed-island operation was in 
effect until the end of the war. 

To be continued 


The Marines 
in the 
Pacific War 


Chapter 12 
BOUGAINVILLE; BEACHHEAD IN JUNGLE 


® On 11 Jury 1943 ApmM HALsEY CALLED A 
conference and set up an organizational plan. 
The campaign for Munda, if not proceeding 
brilliantly, was at least making sufficient prog- 


with help coming from the Army. (It is not to 
be thought that the inter-service questions were 
confined to Japan, but the difference is that we 
solved them in good humor and on a basis of 
reasonable cooperation. ) 





ress to guarantee its ul- 
timate success. The next 
long step would be to 





By Fletcher Pratt 


Before the Bougain- 
ville attack could be 








capture a naval base and 
airfield at Bougainville, both to eliminate that 
island as a center of Jap aerial bases and to 
furnish fields from which we could put light 
bombers under fighter cover over Rabaul, which 
would effectively neutralize that enemy center. 
For this job RearAdm Theodore S. Wilkinson 
was named commander of a new unit, the 3d Am- 
phibious Force, Task Force 31, with general 
leadership of the forces afloat and on the beach. 
Under him was Vandegrift, now a lieutenant gen- 
eral, as head of the I Marine Amphibious Corps. 

This corps was a South Pacific command, 
originally composed wholly of marines—the 2d 
and 3d divisions, with the Raiders, Parachutists, 
and several defense battalions in its organiza- 
tional set up. It paralleled the Army XIV Corps, 
under MajGen Harmon, the aviator, which con- 
tained the 37th and Americal divisions, ready 
for early action, and the 25th which had fought 
hard on New Georgia, and was entitled to 
some rest and recruitment. The Army com- 
mand had had charge of the last operation, call- 
ing for whatever help necessary from the Ma- 
rines. The next operation was to be Marine, 


planned, however, the 2d 
Marine Division was taken away from its corps 
for Tarawa. The result was that after a good 
many paperwork changes which caused staff 
men many sleepless nights and severe cases of 
mental indigestion, the 37th Army Division be- 
came a part of the new corps for this operation. 

The beachhead force of the corps was still 
the brand-new Marine division, the 3d, com- 
manded by MajGen Allan H. Turnage, just or- 
ganized and in training among the mountains 
of New Zealand. The three Marine infantry 
regiments were the 3d, 9th, and 21st, the last two 
of them new but with sizable cadres of ex- 
perienced men. It had an artillery regiment, the 
12th, a regiment of engineers, the 19th, an at- 
tached Seabee command; and for the purposes 
of the operation there was added to it another 
new organization, the 2d Provisional Raider 
Regiment (LtCol Alan Shapley) which had been 
formed by boiling together Carlson’s old 2d 
Raider Battalion and a new 3d Raider Battalion 

the Raiders being not now so much needed in 
their specialty, since the days when we had to 
think in terms of raids were pretty much at an 


end. 





Part X: Marines establish Torokina perimeter despite active resistance and jungle 
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Bougainville is the largest of the Solomons, in- 
land a ferocious jumble of rocky jungle in which 
nothing but an insect can live. Flatlands along 
the coast allow the construction of numerous 
airfields, an opportunity of which the Japanese 
had not failed to avail themselves. They had a 
good field at Kieta on the northeast coast: a 
pair on opposite sides of Buka Passage in the 
north, where Bougainville faces the smaller Buka 
Island across a strait so narrow as hardly to be 
a passage at all. At the southern end of the big 
island a complex of shoals and smaller spots 
of land makes access from the sea as difficult 
as at Munda; here the enemy had a whole series 
of airfields with fortifications and coast  artil- 


lery. 


®@ THE First PLAN of the new amphibious 
force called for a direct attack on this complex to 
secure a naval base and airfield, but as soon 
as recon reports and intelligence began to come 
in, it was clear that Gen Vandegrift's corps 
would not be big enough for the job. These 
recon reports were unusually complete; our sub- 
marines worked all around Bougainville, photo- 
graphing the beaches by periscope and landing 
parties of two or three, who slipped into the 
interior to make contact with coast-watchers. 
The latter had the natives (who on this island 
are mostly Methodists and Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists) well in hand and there was a good 
count on the enemy forces. The Shortlands in 
the south held some 6.000 Japs: around the 
airfields across the bay there were 3,000 more. 
with another 17,000 in the immediate area. There 
were 5,000 at Kieta, say 4,000 in the Buka area 
about 35.000 altogether. 

On 5 August, therefore, the plan was redrawn. 
Now it was to take the Shortlands only and put 
the airfields inshore out of business by long- 
range gunfire. The accumulation of evidence 
showed this as not much better than the origi- 
nal idea. The beaches at the Shortlands are not 
wide enough to set any sizable force ashore 
in the important first rush, and suppose we did 
put the enemy’s fields out of action by cannonade. 
how would that help us get an airstrip of our 
own? There was. moreover, the big strategic 
picture. Down through that summer it was be- 
coming increasingly clear that the Japs suffered 
from no shortage of manpower but a very seri- 
ous one in shipping: and that their air force, 
if not actually wearing out. was sustaining losses 
that could not be borne forever. 
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Why not (argued the staff) attack them at 
points where these weaknesses could be made 
to count? That is, by seizing an area of our 
own on Bougainville and setting up an airfield 
there behind a perimeter defense, along the lines 
toward which the Guadalcanal operation had un- 
consciously developed. The Bougainville ter- 
rain was far worse than that on the island earlier 
taken. the only practical trails for large bodies 
of troops being close along the coasts. The enemy 
could not move men by these routes nearly as 
fast as we could reinforce by sea, and what- 
ever troops he did move would be subject to air 
attack and naval shelling all the way, with the 
result that he would have the same difficulties 
about transporting heavy weapons as on Guadal- 
canal: more serious ones still in keeping his 
troops well supplied and healthy. ‘ 

\t about the time this idea was under dis- 
cussion, some of the SOPAC staff returned from 
a visit to MacArthur’s headquarters, with the 
report that he too took a dim view of an attempt 
on the Shortlands. Lae, Salamaus, and Fins- 
chaffen in New Guinea had lately fallen into the 
hand and Rabaul was already under air attack 
from this direction. He was projecting an ad- 
vance by leaps westward along the coast, and 
would like Adm Halsey to investigate the possi- 
bility of bypassing the Japanese concentrations 
on Bougainville by seizing some spot on the 
western coast of that island. As Bougainville fell 
into the area of MacArthur’s overall command, it 
could be considered that his desires were entitled 
to weight. The new idea was a more land-going 
version of the same strategic plan that lay be- 
hind the campaign for the Gilberts and Mar- 
shalls—seize a base in the center of enemy hold- 
ings and by means of mobile forces pin them all 


down in passive defense. 


® THE PLace actually selected was on the 
north shore of wide Empress Augusta Bay, where 
the fishhook-shaped Cape Torokina juts out to- 
ward two islands, Puruata and a tiny dot of land 
named Torokina. It is a nasty neighborhood, 
lacking a good anchorage and with no shelter for 
ships from the winds that often blow onshore 
with great force: the beach only a few yards 
wide before jungle shoots up like a wall. But 
the land behind was flat for some distance to the 
hills and an area some eight miles long is nicely 
boxed in by two deep winding sluggish streams. 
the Laruma and Torokina. Puruata Island was 
held by the enemy, but not in any great strength, 


and the forces ashore behind it were estimated 
at 1,000 men—mostly at Mosigetta, a station 
where the main coastal trail cuts inland briefly. 
This lack of probable resistance was another 
reason for selecting the Empress Augusta Bay 
region. Most of the big ships that could give 
crushing fire support against a defended shore 
were needed to cover the oceanic move to 
Tarawa-Makin and the Navy could spare for 
the Bougainville show only three squadrons of 
destroyers (23) and a division of light cruisers 
(4). 

The detailed plan called for a landing on a 
front running from Torokina Cape northwest for 
something better than two miles, along 12 desig- 
nated beaches. The three battalions of the 9th 
Regiment would go in abreast on the left, beyond 
a small river called the Koromokina. East of 
the stream, two battalions of the 3d Regiment 
would land with a battalion of the Raiders just 
north of the Cape. The remaining battalion of 
the 3d would land on the Cape itself; the other 
battalion of Raiders would take Puruata. 

This would give a broad, quite shallow beach- 
head, thus getting all the men the 12 transports 
could carry ashore in a few hours. Gen Turnage 
was most desirous to push patrols inland early 
to find airfield sites, and wanted to be able to 
shift his forces from one beach to another in 
case lines of resistance developed which were 
not visible to the camera. Each transport had 
one battalion and its equipment; they would 
have to make a second trip or more for the 21st 
Regiment and the 37th Division. As they would 
have to go back immediately for these troops, 
cargo loadings for the original expedition were 
cut to 500 tons per ship, the very minimum 
needs in food and ammunition for ten days. It 
was estimated that this amount could be unloaded 
in the five or six hours that would elapse before 
dark of D day put an end to the business. Jap 
planes would come at night. 


® Tue 3p Marine Division had been subject- 
ed to a rigorous conditioning process under the 
rain of New Zealand. Before it embarked there 
were careful conferences, first of regimental and 
battalion commanders, then of company officers, 
finally of the noncoms and individual marines. 
Everything was laid out on maps to the last 
detail and every man was taken over and over 
the process till he knew, not only what his unit 
and he himself were supposed to do in the land- 
ing, but toward what objective every other man 
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in the beachhead force would be working. The 
rehearsals at Efate went off well. Probably no 
command new to combat went inio action in 
the Pacific with its lessons more exquisitely 
learned. The date was set for 1 November. 

An annex which had always been part of 
the overall scheme called for the seizure of the 
Treasury Islands off the south coast of Bou- 
gainville as a motor torpedo boat station and 
staging airfield, a day before the Bougainville 
landing. This project was entrusted to a New 
Zealand Brigade, and need not concern us fur- 
ther except to remark that it was carried out 
smoothly and with light casualties on the desig- 
nated day. 


II 
#® THE BOUGAINVILLE COMMANDS WERE UNDER 
the general direction of our old friend LtGen 


Hyakutate, then at Rabaul.* He was a some- 


*We know less about the Japanese in this campaign than 


in almost any other. A large number of then vere the 
wreckage of the big command on Kolombangara hich the 
Japanese had evacuated, or attempted to evacuate, after the 


American seizure of Vella Lavella. They had lost heavily 
when our destroyers attacked their transport in the Slot 
during the process, and on arrival at Bougainville many 
of them were brigaded into new, temporary organizations 
Most of these secondary groupings were destroyed in the 
disaster of March 1944 and their records and diaries went 
with them into the jungle mud 
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what subdued man since the Guadalcanal cam- 
paign; forced to think in terms of the defensive, 
a form of war he did not like and for which he 
considered the Japanese Army ill-prepared. Nev- 
ertheless, there is nothing to indicate that he had 
any particular apprehension about Bougainville. 
The troops in the Shortlands area were grouped 
around the Kure 7th Special Naval Landing 
Force, an organization which had come out full 
strength and had been very little depleted by 
casualties. There was nearly a full division of 
Army troops with them, made up of fragmentary 
organizations that had originally been in the 
lower islands, and a new, full division, the Oth 
Infantry, assigned to Hyakutate’s army when the 
Guadalcanal campaign went sour and sent for- 
1942, 


(Americans might 


ward to Bougainville in December of 
when it appeared that the 
strike farther north along the Solomon chain. 

This division, like the other troops, had _ its 
headquarters around the Shortlands air bases 
as it attack 
must be delivered in that area, though there 


was considered that an American 
was a full regiment to protect Kieta and some- 
thing over a regiment in the region of Torokina 
on the southwest coast, where it was just possible 
that the Americans might put men ashore for 
an overland flanking effort in connection with 
their main drive at Shortland. The formation 
at Torokina Col 23d 
Regiment, supported in its position by the bulk 
of the 6th Artillery, the divisional force. The 
regiment had been in that station for nearly a 


was Kawano’s Infantry 


year now, had become thoroughly familiar with 
the ground and had dug itself in with the semi- 
submerged, grown-over coconut log bunkers and 
pillboxes that had proved to be successful on New 


Georgia. 


® THe nature of the position was this; at a 
point southwest of the Torokina River the main 
coastal trail cuts inland to avoid a vast tropical 
swamp which picks up a few hundred yards in- 
side the foreshore and runs to the foothills of 
the central mountain, over a mile. This swamp 
is always deep in water with mud _ beneath it 
and huge trees growing up out of it, bound 
together with thorny vines, a natural abatis. 
The swamp is split by the small Piva River, along 
whose western bank is a narrow strip of dry 
ground. A trail, the only one crossing the cen- 
tral ridge of the island, comes across from Numa 
Numa and Kieta. past the source of the Piva to 


meet the coastal trail at Piva Forks. Regimental 
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headquarters was there with a system of defense 
around it. From Piva Forks the double trail runs 
almost due south with swamp on its right, river 
and swamp on its left, to Cape Torokina, there 
becoming the coastal trail once more. The Cape 
itself was provided with a bunker system well 
thought out and with good interlocking fields 
of fire 
Chinese during the Hankow operation and knew 


Col Kawano had been beseiged by the 


the importance of this. The island off the Cape, 
called Motupena by the Japanese, was similarly 
provided with defenses from which the shore 
could be swept where it curves away northwest- 
ward. Bey ond this point up to the Laruma,. the 
coast fell out of the area of Col Kawano’s com- 
mand, but he noted the surf was always bad 
there and did not think he should worry about it. 


SOME IN MARINE 


® THERE 


commands during the period of preparation. 


WERE CHANGES 
Gen Vandegrift was going home to be com- 
mandant of the whole Marine Corps, and afte: 
the preliminary planning was done, turned over 
the | Amphib to MajGen Charles D. Barrett; 
but three weeks later Barrett suddenly died and 
on 8 October Vandegrift had to take command 
again, with MajGen Geiger, the aviator, as his 
deputy and heir-apparent to the command of 
the Amphibs. This did not disturb any of the 
other arrangements, such as those for air bomb- 
ing which was begun in force on 15 October, 
with B-24s attacking Kahili and Buka Fields 
daily and fighter sweeps from Vella Lavella to 
keep any Jap planes on the ground, which was 
pretty successfully done. 

On 30 October Gen Vandegrift boarded the 
transport George Clymer and the campaign was 
on. Next morning Tip Merrill with his four 
cruisers (Cleveland, Columbia, Montpelier, Den- 
ver) and Arleigh Brook’s “Little Beavers” of 
the famous Desron 23, pushed out of Purvis Bay 
and ran fast up the southern flank of the Solo- 
mons to give the Buka airfields a heavy shelling, 
still further to keep Jap planes on the ground. 
There were still some snoopers about. They saw 
the transport fleet coming before dawn of 1 
November and alerted all Japanese commands, 
which stood to their battle stations while Gen 
Kanda of the 6th Division got off a message 
saying that an American attack on the Shortlands 
was commencing. He still thought so at day- 
break; the streamlined shapes of Merrill’s cruis- 
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ers caught the first light as they ran in on Short- 
land Island and began to shell. 

Col Kawano at Cape Torokina could see with 
equal clarity 12 transports push into Empress 
\ugusta Bay and dish out amphtracs, while de- 
stroyers ran past to shell his positions and dive- 
bombers came down from above. At 0710 the 
race to the beach began; the landing craft im- 
mediately came under a heavy cross-fire from 
Puruata Island and the Cape, the latter sup- 
ported by a 75 so well hidden that neither ships’ 
guns nor bombs could do anything about it. 
This fire hit the Ist Battalion, 3d Marines and 
the 2d Raider Battalion hardest; blew up the 
command boat of the former, smashed five oth- 
ers, and so disorganized the landing waves that 
no group reached the beach in precisely the place 
or order assigned to it. The fire was not heavy 
enough to halt the marines (though it killed 
LtCol Joseph P. McCaffery of the 2d Raiders al- 
most as soon as he set foot ashore), but it drove 
men out of position in little groups so that even 
squad leaders could not gain control of their com- 
mands. But now the careful briefing told; the 
men recognized the ground they were on, knew 
what was to be done there. and followed any 
leader they could find toward their objectives. 

Sgt Robert Owens of the 3d personally dis- 
posed of the 75 by worming into the firing port 


of the bunker and driving the crew out the back, 
getting himself killed and a Congressional Medal 
for it. The other bunkers were one by one re- 
duced in a rifle-knife-grenade fight, the cross- 
fire became disorganized, and by noon most of 
Cape Torokina was in our hands. The 2d Raider 
Battalion pushed patrols out along the solid 
ground by the trail to Piva, finding ever more 
defenses and making it evident that any Jap 
reinforcements would come from that direction. 
The 3d Raiders spent all day in a hard fight 
to subdue Puruata. 

Meanwhile, the 9th Regiment on the left had 
encountered special difficulties. The surf was 
high on all three of its beaches and immediately 
behind the surf line was a 12-foot bank. Boats 
and tank lighters began to broach and_ be 
swamped as soon as they approached the beach, 
86 of them altogether, including almost the 
entire equipment of the three transports working 
the area. Before a third of the trips from the 
ships were made, these beaches had to be aban- 
doned and the men of the 9th with all their 
supplies put ashore by means of other ships’ 
boats on the beaches already occupied by the 
2d and 3d Battalions. 3d Regiment, to march 
along the beach to the positions intended for 
them. These two battalions of the 3d worked 
rapidly across the beaches and sent their patrols 
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Marines man heavy machine gun in captured Jap position on Hill 600, Bougainville. 
Fierce Jap counterattacks from land and sea were repelled with heavy enemy loss. 


out towards the assigned phase line for the first 
night. some two hundred vards inshore. 

They encountered the swamp. The men were 
never less than knee deep in mud and water and 
sometimes right up to their necks. Thorny vines 
tore at them. there were occasional Jap bullets, 
and the vegetation was so thick that it was almost 
impossible to maintain communications even 
straight back to the beach. while as for obtaining 
liaison with formations to the left and right, it 
was flatly impossible. 

While this struggle was going on. Gen Turnage 
brought the Ist Battalion. 9th. down to Cape 
Torokina to cover the flank of the Ist Battalion. 
3d, now pushing along the more solid ground 
toward the Piva. The force buttoned up for 
the night. landing successful. though it had been 
all hand work with the value of the fire support 
negligible. 

There was still some apprehension that night. 
During the afternoon a big Jap air raid came 
down, the transports had to cease unloading and 
move out to sea. while many of the supplies 
did not get ashore. The original allotment had 
been so slender that this looked bad. To com- 
plicate matters still further there had been so 
much confusion due to the three useless beaches, 
the swamp and jungle behind, all had proved 
so unexpectedly tough that it was very hard 
to move or even to sort the supplies that had 
come ashore. Under the tropical twilight ar- 
tillerymen. engineers. signalmen, and even medi- 
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cal detachments toiled at the job. cursing fer- 
\fter dark it clouded up and came on 


to rain; some of the men in outposts had to 


vently, 


sleep sitting up in water to their waists and a 
general blackout was imposed, under which at 
least one roving Jap tumbled into a fox hole on 
top of a Raider, who stabbed him as he squealed 
in excellent English, “I’m too young to die.” 
Under that same night here were lightning 
flashes and a rumble of thunder from seaward; 
a phone at the CP rang and the officer who 
answered it repeated: 

“Condition black—You may expect shelling 
from enemy ships followed by counterinvasion.” 

It was not thunder; the reconstituted South- 
east Area Fleet had come down from Rabaul to 
break up the landing—heavy cruisers Myoko and 
Haguro, light cruisers Sendai and Agano with 
eight destroyers—and out on the midnight water 
were locked in battle with Tip Merrill’s Holly- 
wood Squadron, their inferiors in guns, speed, 
armor. But when dawn of 2 November broke it 
was the Japanese condition that was black; Sen- 
dai and two of their destroyers were on the bot- 
tom and 3l-Knot Burke was chasing the rest 
back toward Rabaul, in such shape that they 
would stay in dock for a leng while. Only one 
of our destroyers was badly hurt; and that morn- 
ing of 2 November, when the air forces from 
Rabaul came down with a group of 67 planes 
to sink the American “cripples” (instead of going 
for the piled supplies on the beachhead, where 
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they might really have achieved some damage 
Merrill’s squadron shot down 17 of them and 


sent the rest back empty-handed. 


’ 
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& DocuMENTs FOUND ON THE BODIES AT CAPE 
Torokina showed pretty clearly what the Jap 
order of battle was and that a counterattack 
might be expected from Piva Forks if at all. 
Gen Turnage accordingly brought the 2d Bat- 
talion, 9th, down to join the Ist at the Cape, 
pulled the Ist Battalion, 3d, back into reserve 
(it had taken most of the comparatively light 
casualties —39 killed, 39 missing, 104 wounded 
that first day); and brought the other Raider 
Battalion over from Puruata Island to form a 
solid front with its strength on the right. That 
day and the next and the next were spent in edg- 
ing through the swamps, the worst country the 
marines had ever seen or ever would, while Sea- 
bees and bulldozers toiled at the immense task 
of building roads. For the time being amphtracs 
were the only vehicles that could move: most of 
the supply was by hand. 

Gen Turnage intended to bring the remaining 
battalion of the 9th also down to his right flank, 
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but lateral communications being what they were, 
the move had not yet been made when the sec- 
ond echelon arrived on 6 November—3,548 men 
comprising the Ist Battalion, 21st 
(LtCol Ernest W. Fry) and the advance elements 
of the 37th Infantry Division. Perhaps it was just 
as well the shift had not been made; while the 
transports carrying these troops were lying off- 
shore, Gen Hyakutate tried his counterattack. 
One of the most remarkable things about this 
officer was his persistence in the single plan of 
action he had worked out for destroying Ameri- 
can beachheads. At the same time the 6th Divi- 
sion was added to his Army he acquired another 
from the forces in China, the 17th Division, 
which had been in the Hankow campaign and 
was rated as veteran. A good many of the troops 
of this unit had already been forwarded to 
southern New Britain to meet the MacArthur 
menace across the Bismarck Sea, but there was 


Marines 


something better than a regiment of infantry with 
a couple of machine cannon companies at 
Rabaul. These he intended to land at Atsinima 
Bay and the mouth of the Laruma, just beyond 
the American west flank. They were to hack 
trails into the interior of the island and come 


Advancing marines were slowed down by mud and water often neck-high. They found 
it almost impossible to maintain adequate contact with the beach or their flanks. 
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down from there on our perimeter, infiltrating 
and acting as Col Kawano 
would be reinforced up the trail from the Short- 
land area by part of the 45th Regiment and de- 
liver a heavy attack from Piva. Hyakutate esti- 
mated the American force ashore as 7,000 (actu- 
ally it 18.000 by this date) and 
though the number of his own troops was less, 


still thought the balance would be made up in 


guerillas, while 


Was neal ly 


spiritual power. 


#® Ir Was THE GUADALCANAL PLAN used by Ka- 
waguchi and Matsuyama with variation in two 
details only. Adm Kondo was persuaded to send 
down the heavy Fleet. 
which should be ample to wipe out the remains 


cruiser force of the 2d 


of the American cruiser squadron in the area, 
and at the same time to subject the beachhead to 
a powerful preliminary shelling that would make 
Kawano’s task easy. Unfortunately there was a 
shortage of destroyers since the battle of the Ist 
and they could not be used to carry in the 17th 
Division troops. These men would have to travel 
by barge and landing boat. As there was also a 
shortage of barges, the troops would move in 
three separate echelons, the Ist on the night of 
6 November. 
Now as we 
got itself caught in Rabaul by the air groups 


have seen, the cruiser force 
from Saratoga and Princeton and was so used 
up it was eliminated from the combination. 
But even if Hyakutate had not followed the nor- 
mal Japanese method of going ahead with the 
plan when one of the legs that supported it had 
been cut off at the hip, it was now too late to 
recall the first echelon from the 17th Division, 
some 1.200 of whom were toddling along in their 
barges toward Atsinima Bay. 

They reached it during the night of the 6th. 
A couple of barge loads became confused in the 
dark on an unfamiliar shore and landed east 
of the point where the Koromokina River spreads 
into a lagoon at the water’s edge—that is, behind 
a strong outpost of the 9th Marines. Firing broke 
out there at dawn, the outpost began to retreat 
east, but found the Japs were too numerous and 
had to be taken out by sea, though not before 
they had eliminated some 35 of the enemy. The 
Japs who landed in the right place pushed across 
the Laruma, made contact with the advance 
group, and dug in along a line facing the west 
flank of the 3d Battalion, 9th, about 150 yards 
distant. 

Whether they were waiting for the remaining 
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echelons of their group before attempting the 
move up country was uncertain; they may have 
been too closely held in combat by the marines, 
for Gen Turnage had plenty of force at his dis- 
posal and promptly attacked. A pair of PT boats 
ran along the shore and shot up the barges with 
whatever supplies had reached the beach. 

On the afternoon of the 7th, the Ist Battalion, 
3d, moved from regimental reserve through the 
left flank company of the 3d Battalion, 9th, and 
attacked the hastily constructed Jap positions. 
The attack went all right but they could find no 
tenable line so withdrew and went into defense 
west of the Koromokina. Meanwhile. the Ist 
Battalion, 21st, which had been landed on the 
right the day before, was shifted by boat to the 
left flank reserve area. The next day. the 8th of 
November, after a 20-minute preparation by five 
batteries of artillery, the Ist Battalion, 21st at- 
tacked, passing through the lines of the Ist Bat- 
talion, 3d. It was easy going. The artillery bar- 
rage had caught the Japs by surprise: most of 
them were dead. The few Japs who escaped the 
fighting all died off in the interior from disease 
and the activity of the Fiji Island scouts who 


prowled the area. Our loss—1l6 killed, 30 
wounded. 

V 
#® ON THE OTHER FLANK THE RAIDERS HAD 


penetrated some 2.000 yards by this time and 
had set up a road block on the trail from Piva 
across the mountains (the Numa Numa trail) 
about 500 yards west of the point where the two 
trails joined. Col Kawano had not received his 
reinforcements from the 45th Regiment, but he 
seems to have been an impatient man, and began 
an infiltration attack on the road block during 
the night of 5 November. The only thing it 
achieved was to bring all the Raiders to the 
front while on their side the Japs dug in with 
their flanks on the swamps. 

There Col Shapley’s men attacked them on the 
8th and again the 9th under artillery cover. It 
was slow going, along a narrow and muddy 
causeway that tanks could not negotiate, but the 
fire power was on our side and the enemy con- 
tinually raked by planes to which he could make 
no reply. On the 10th two battalions of the 9th 
Regiment passed through the Raiders, took up 
the drive, and carried it through Piva Village. 
wiping out its defenders. We lost 17 killed, 32 
wounded; buried some 200 Japs. 

Corps headquarters was now in and most of 
the 37th Division. The latter was given the old 








left flank of the position with the mission of 
pushing beyond the swamps to the upper Koro- 
mokina, where some flat ground offered a site 
for bomber strips while the fighter strip was 
laid out on the Cape itself. The Marines took 
over the perimeter along the Piva, the 9th Regi- 
ment close to the shore, the 21st in the center, and 
the 3d on the left, next to the 37th Army Divi- 
sion. There was another Piva Village in this area, 
Piva number II, with an extensive coconut grove 
just north of it. The enemy’s main positions 
seemed to be on the far side of the stream, from 
where he continually threw in an annoying mor- 
tar and rifle fire. The coconut grove and all the 
country north along the Numa Numa trail were 
terra incognita, except that an artillery reconnais- 
sance party had been fired on from this region. 
On 13 November the 2d Battalion, 21st, was 
pushed out in this direction to develop the small 
Jap outpost expected io be found there. 

The battalion encountered difficulties. LtCol 
Eustace R. Smoak, by order of Division, sent 
one company well in advance; it ran into a 
Japanese position in strength, was pretty badly 
shot up and reduced to the defensive. The re- 
mainder of the battalion had to be put in as fast 
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as it came up to the rescue, that is, piecemeal, 
and then a second disengaging move made, after 
which the battalion dug in for the night. In the 
morning a squadron of planes combed the whole 
area with 100-pound bombs and the artillery 
laid down a beautifully accurate concentration, 
thanks to the intelligent action of a corporal who 
had counted his paces as he walked back 
wounded. Under this fire the battalion again 
went forth, but encountered more trouble when 
two of the accompanying tanks got lost in the 
dense vegetation and fired on our own troops, 
producing a momentary confusion that was less 
serious than it might have been because the in- 
tensity of our fire kept the Japs pinned down. 
By evening both the grove and Village Piva num- 
ber II were taken and there was only a little mop- 
ping up still to do. Loss: 9 killed, 42 wounded; 
Jap dead counted, 19—but there were plenty 
more all right, never found under the jungle. It 
had been the main Jap position in the area, the 
junction of the two trails. 

It was a position which Col Kawano was nearly 
ready to abandon in any case. He had thrown 
a road block across the Numa Numa trail and 
had a reinforced company holding it, with the 


Few Japs escaped the thorough Marine mop-up. Those escaping to the interior died 
either from disease or the activity of Fiji Island scouts who patrolled the area. 
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bulk of his forces. now including some of the 
15th Regiment, well back on a series of north- 
south ridges east of the east fork of the Piva. 
All this area fell within the designed limits of 
the perimeter since from the high ground the 
proposed airstrips could both be observed and 
fired upon by light guns. On 11 November the 
moves began to take it away from the Japs, with 
the 3d Battalion, 3d, moving north, parallel to 
the Numa Numa trail on one hand and the ad- 
vance elements of the 37th Division on the 
other. The Marines had to work forward slowly, 
their supply problem being acute thus deep in the 
roadless jungle. but on the 15th their left made 
contact with the 37th Division men, behind 
whom the Seabees had now built a road up from 
the beachhead circling the swamp. On 17 Novem- 
ber the battalion located Col Kawano’s road 
block; at the same time the 2d Battalion, 21st. 
found a Jap outpost between the two branches 


of the Piva. 


® Two pays LATER the 3d Battalion. 3d. went 
forward with light tanks; bypassed the road 
block. hit it from its flank and drove its defenders 
out. They counterattacked the battalion from 
flank and rear the following morning. but LtCol 
Ralph M. King, commanding, had expected ex- 
actly that and shot their hearts out, pursuing east- 
ward right across both forks of the Piva. Here 
he found a prepared position, a long line of fox 
holes rather hastily dug, but now without troops 
enough to man them effectively. The battalion 
attacked at once, carried the position, and found 
it had taken a covering position for the main 
Jap defense line east of the Piva. 

Meanwhile, the 2d Battalion, 3d, had passed 
through the troops along the east-west trail, re- 
duced the outposts between the river forks, and 
crossed to the east bank, getting mortar and 
machine gun fire from a series of pillboxes. A 
platoon under Lt Steve J. Cibik working slightly 
leftward, began to climb under fire and beating 
it down. They presently found themselves atop 
a 400 foot ridge from which the entire Empress 
Augusta Bay region was visible. There was not 
much opportunity to enjoy the view; the Japs 
immediately attacked in force and Cibik’s com- 
mand was gradually built up by small reinforce- 
ments till over 300 men were involved in some 
pretty desperate fighting before the Japs gave it 
up and our command began to construct a regi- 
mental line involving the ridge. 

It was now the evening of the 2lst. The 2d 
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Battalion, 3d, had its ridge (“Cibik Ridge” it was 
later called) but was unable to get any farther 
into the Jap lines and that night was relieved by 
the Ist Battalion of the same regiment. As the 
2d was moving to the rear the enemy heavily 
counterattacked the salient that had been thrust 
into their lines; the 2d Battalion had to stay on 
the job and gladly accepted the assistance of a 
heavy patrol from the 21st which was next in 
line. The positions held, and all the next two 
days were spent by observers spying from Cibik 
Ridge, registering Jap installations for shots 
by the artillery, preparatory to the breakthrough 
attack. Col George W. McHenry of the regiment 
noted with pleasure that the Jap positions had 
been mainly set up facing south to resist an at- 
tack toward the hills. He proposed to sweep right 
down the main trail, taking each in flank. 

The attack jumped off on the morning of 24 
November, the 2d and 3d_ Battalions abreast. 
after an artillery concentration of no less than 
seven battalions, which was considered the heavi- 
est barrage marines ever had to help them. They 
needed that much: most of the prepared positions 
were found occupied only by the dead, but the 
Jap artillery was both accurate and in strength. 
It inflicted the heaviest casualties of the campaign 
on the 3d Regiment men and when they had 
penetrated 500 yards they were counterattacked 
on both flanks by the Jap reserves. There was a 
hand-to-hand fight that lasted till nearly twilight 
and died down only because of lack of material. 
Col Kawano was dead by that time and his regi- 
ment had joined the list of zemetsu. It was the 
last heavy fighting while the marines were on 


that line. 


VI 
® THEY WENT LOOKING FOR ACTION ON THEIR 
own, however, and found more than they wanted. 
Scouts and coastwatchers brought reports that 
the Japs had some men at Koiari Beach, where 
Empress Augusta Bay turns wide to the south- 
ward, ten miles down. On 29 November Maj 
Richard Fagan’s Ist Parachute Battalion, rein- 
forced by a company of Raiders, was thrown on 
the beach there to see what could be done about 
it. Apparently the Japs were expecting friends: 
an officer waded out and began a conversation. 
“There is no record of his subsequent proceed- 
ings,” says the report, dryly. But that was the 
end of the easy going; the Parachutists and Raid- 
ers had no sooner installed themselves in a little 
perimeter of 350 x 180 yards ashore when they 
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began to get heavy rifle, machine gun, and mortar 
fire from every direction, followed by Jap at- 
tempts to break into their lines. By noon it was 
evident there would be no raiding that day; by 
early afternoon Maj Fagan was requesting evacu- 


ation. 


® Tue Jap FIRE continued to increase in inten- 
sity and the Parachutists, who were old hands 
and knew what they were talking about, estimated 
there were between 1,000 and 1,200 of the enemy 
besieging them. The fire became so heavy that 
the boats could not work in. Things began to 
look bad: ammunition was nearly gone and so 
small a perimeter would be very difficult to hold 
in the dark. But now some planes came over and 
the destroyer Fullam worked along the shore. 
The latter proved an excellent gunnery ship. a 
battery of 155s in the Torokina beachhead 
opened up from long range, nicely directed by an 
artillery observer with the Raiders, and they got 
out through the twilight with 22 men killed, 99 
wounded. Maybe the Jap casualities were heavier 
but the operation was no success—defective pre- 
liminary intelligence again. 

That was the campaign as far as the Marines 
were concerned. They began to be pulled out on 
21 December as the Americal Division moved in 
and a week later the exchange process was com- 
plete, the whole area being turned over to the 
Army XIV Corps. It had been a highly success- 
ful affair, with 390 killed, 1.097 wounded of 
Marine forces (the 37th casualties were negligi- 
ble) against the wiping out of the Japanese 23d 
Regiment and the 1,200 men they tried to land 
in our rear. But the count on casualties does not 
tell the story; the essential airfield had been 
taken, the three Jap bases on Bougainville 
knocked out, and Rabaul converted into a ghost 
base by the pinch between Empress August Bay 
and the positions MacArthur had seized. 

Looking upon it as a whole, one cannot but be 
impressed by the manner in which the difficulties 
encountered in the earlier jungle-island cam- 
paigns had been overcome, the errors made in 
those campaigns eliminated. Bougainville was 
the Guadalcanal attack as it should have been 
delivered. Of course, at Guadalcanal the means 
were lacking to make the attack this way. There 
was no strong force of cruisers and destroyers 
patrolling the beach every night to keep the ene- 
my from landing reinforcements. (The enemy 
did try once during the campaign. with five 
destroyers while the marines were fighting for 
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Cibik Ridge, but, Arleigh Burke’s Little Beavers 
caught them off ‘St. George’s Channel and sank 
three of the Jap ships without losing a man.) At 
Guadalcanal we had no command of the air. 
The 3d Marine Division counted that it was 
bombed 90 times during the operation and was 
inclined to feel abused about it, but on Gen 
Vandegrift’s island they used to have that many 
Jap air raids in a week. But above all, the suc- 
cess of the expedition was due to the fact that 
the strategic use of the amphibious forces had 
been better learned. The enemy’s strength ashore 
was underestimated at Empress Augusta Bay, the 
position was not at all what either scouting or 
air reconnaissance had promised it to be (that 
swamp!) but these errors made not the slightest 
difference. Neither did the fact that there was 
trouble about getting supplies across the beach- 
head—the one problem not yet solved. 

The place was expeditiously and cheaply taken 
and it was ultimately held by the same means of 
perimeter defense as that at Guadalcanal. The 
method is certainly not suited to the general con- 
ditions of land warfare and is probably only valid 
for the special case of amphibious work in thick 


country. 


® Tue Japanese helped us prove that it is 
valid for such cases. They managed to assemble 
their forces around the Bougainville perimeter at 
the end of February and in early March 1944 

for an attack down the ridges on the land side of 
the position, as one might expect from Hyaku- 
tate. who directed the operation from Rabaul. 
The fighting lasted three days: once the Japs got 
as much as 75 yards into our lines but the over- 
all result was the same as at Guadal. They went 
trailing back into the jungle, losing men at every 
step from malaria and enteric, since it had been 
impossible to move supplies up with their troops, 
the medical stores were all gone and no more 
reaching them across seas now thoroughly in our 
control. At the end of that year there were not 
12.000 left of the whole Jap force on Bougain- 
ville and those who were left were devoting their 
attention to sweet potatoes. “The seasons do not 
change.” said the commandant of Truk, caught in 
a similar situation at the same time. “I try to 
look like a proud vice admiral, but it is hard with 
a potato hook in my hands. It rains every day, 
the flowers bloom every day, the enemy bombs 
us every day. so why remember?” In Japanese 


it forms a poem. 
To be continued 
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8 i%@THE OTHER NIGHT AT THE BOQ Bar I 
heard an opinion expressed to which I took vio- 
lent exception. One member of our symposium 
glumly stated that to build a reputation, an 
officer had to be a born leader. with a college 
background of All-American half back. class 
president, and Rhodes scholar. also’ side acces- 
sories such as swell personality, good looks, and 
the ability to fill inside straights. 

Now there’s no disputing that the big. good 
looking. personality-plus guy has the initial ad- 
vantage over the less-impressive average mortal, 
but it is my contention that practically anyone 
can learn to be a leader and the question of size, 
appearance, and brawn has no more to do with it 
than the subject of head space adjustment has to 
do with splitting the atom. 

There are little insignificant guys who made 
the grade and there are big men who failed be- 
cause they relied too much on their God-given 
gifts. I can think of lots of examples and just 
as many exceptions. but two lieutenants that I 
served with at the war's beginning illustrate my 
point best. 

The first bird’s name was Tuff. Irving Mitch- 
ell Tuff. Why his folks gave him such a handle 
I'l never know—maybe family names or some- 
thing. Anvhow, he was called by his initials 
which, of course, sounded like ‘I am’. So there 
we have it—starting in the Marine Corps and 
being known by the name of ‘] am Tuff’. Strike 
one, ° 

Strike two. his looks. Believe it or not. most 
of us didn’t know he was in the outfit until we 
had a farewell party out at Elliott just before 
we left for Guadal. This character was not 
particulary funny looking or anything like that. 
but he was damn insignificant looking. He wore 
glasses, his uniform gave the appearance of being 
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Appearances Are Deceiving 


too large, and it seemed unlikely that he would 
be able to pass the physical for the Beaver 
Patrol of Cub Troop number two. Yet, there 
he was in our outfit and he had command of one 
of the rifle platoons. 

By the time we had reached our staging base 
in New Zealand, our opinion of Tuff had risen 
considerably. The chief reason for this was the 
practice our company commander had of point- 
ing Tuff out to us constantly as being the best 
lieutenant on the ship. 

On second thought, that wasn’t the main 
reason that we realized Tuff was good. Whenever 
we passed through his section of the compartment 
we could see his efforts reflected in the appear- 
ance of his platoon’s area. Little things like all 
of the gear being stowed the same way on the 
bunks, no loose articles on the overheads, no 
holes punched in the ventilating pipes, no wet 
swabs stuck in a corner. In fact, he was just 
carrying out his orders and his area always 
showed it. I’m ashamed to admit that one day as 
I was passing through his area I stopped to 
inspect one of his men’s rifles that was hanging 
on the bunk. I thought that I was sure to find 
a little rust on it and by so doing I figured that 
my conscience would stop bothering me. How- 
ever. as you can guess, that rifle was as clean as 
a whistle and so were the three next to it. 

Furthermore his men looked better than the 
rest. He was always with them: holding school. 
or supervising a weapons cleaning period, or 
supervising them turning in or drawing their 
laundry, or judging push-up and rope climbing 
contests, and so on. He even watched them get 
their hair cut. The few barbers on the ship 
couldn't get to everybody. but brother Tuff 
didn't let that stop him. Whe he figured his men 
needed to have their ears set out, he would lure 
one of the barbers onto the fan-tail and the poor 
guy couldn’t get away until every man in the 
platoon was shorn. 

Now don’t get me wrong. His men had plenty 
of time to themselves and Tuff never interfered 
with their time off. But, brother, during the 
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The little guy with glasses proves that it isn’t always the brawny Adonis who 
is the best leader. The Adonis in this story discovers that the buddy-buddy attitude 


doesn’t work with men; they want respect and leadership from their commanders 


working day he was right there with them and he 
was always well organized. None of this “Well, 
let’s see, what'll we do today” stuff for Tuff. He 
was definitely a “Today we will do the following” 
man. Furthermore, although he always seemed 
happy to receive suggestions from his NCOs and 
gave them plenty of consideration, he made the 
decisions. In other words, there was never a 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to who was running 
that platoon. He wasn’t arrogant or pig-headed 
about it, but he was definitely the boss man of 
that platoon. 

We couldn't deny that Tuff didn’t spend as 
much time in the wardroom or in his sack as 
we did and as a result his platoon looked 
snappier, seemed happier, and lived in the 
cleanest compartment. However, we consoled 
ourselves by saying “Wait until we get into 
combat and then we'll see who is the best lieuten- 
ant.” Some of us felt very noble and generous 
by stating that Tuff was definitely the best nurse 
in the outfit but that it was a shame his troops 
would probably not follow him in combat and 
repay him for all his thoughtfulness and extra 
effort on their behalf. 

By this time, we had grown to like Tuff 
personally although it was still great sport to kid 
him. I think that the general feeling about him 
was that he was a nice little guy who was trying 
hard to do his job and keep up with the rest of 
us. If Tuff was aware of our opinion, he cer- 
tainly didn’t show it. He just went along being 
nice to everyone and causing all of the company 
commanders to give us hell for not doing as good 


a job. 


#® However, we still didn't agree with the sen- 
ior officers in the battalion concerning brother 
‘Tuff. Although we spent over a month training in 
New Zealand, within two weeks it was obvious 
even to us that he had the best trained platoon. 
Naturally we were only too glad to give his pla- 
toon sergeant credit for this and talked up such a 
storm about how outstanding this NCO was that 
the old man finally obtained a field commission 
for him. It seemed a foregone conclusion that the 
ex-platoon sergeant would take over his platoon 
and that Tuff would be sent up to division or 


some place. We were quite surprised when Jim 
Williams shoved off for parts unknown and Tuff 
held on to his platoon. 

To make a long story short, we finally arrived 
at Guadalcanal and Tuff was a ball of fire. May- 
be ball of fire is a bum expression to apply to 
him since he was not flashy or noisy, nor was he 
gifted with the ability to dream up catch phrases 
and sayings for posterity. But he was a leader, 
and a real one. He was cool, calm, and confi- 
dent. He knew his business and his men were 
aware of it. They knew what to expect from 
him, and he, in turn, knew what he could expect 
from them. 


® ONE DAY we were moving up the coast and 
had just relieved an Army outfit near the Poha 
river. Although our allies had assured us that 
there were no Japs in the vicinity, we set up local 
security and threw out a patrol to the front. Be- 
fore the patrol had covered fifty yards we found 
ourselves in the nicest little scrap imaginable. 
The Nips were in the trees and on three sides of 
us—the open side being the ocean. Although 
there were not very many of them and the am- 
bush only lasted about an hour, everyone was 
pretty excited—that is, everyone but Tuff. To 
watch him you'd think that he had been expect- 
ing to be ambushed. In about two minutes flat 
he had one his squads functioning as antisniper 
teams. He must have had an SOP on that be- 
cause I was watching him and all that he did was 
point to one of his squad leaders and then point 
at the trees. Within a few seconds the squad had 





Base PLate McGurk in these last few 
months has established himself as an out- 
spoken expert on small unit problems. If 
any of his readers have problems of their 
own they would like him to discuss—or tf 
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may be reached by addressing a letter to 
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fanned out in pairs just behind his other squads 
and it wasn’t coconuts that started falling out of 
the trees. Next he pointed at another squad 
leader and then at a clump of heavy bushes. 
Immediately this squad started firing into this 
target as though they were all armed with BARs. 
He didn’t even point to his third squad. He just 
started moving on a course that would envelop 
this clump of bushes and they were right behind 
him. 

I'll admit that at that time the only pointing 
that | was doing was with my tail at the sky. 
Anyway, my squad leaders were following my ex- 
ample and [ couldn't catch the eye of any of 
them. Finally, by moving to each one of them in 
turn and after explaining in a few thousand well 
chosen words what | wanted done. | managed to 
get my platoon into action. However. by that 
time the show was over and while my men 
picked up the souvenirs, Tuff’s men received 
his compliments on their performance followed 
by a short friendly talk on how they could do it 
just a little bit better the next time. 

After that we admired Tuffy and asked his ad- 
vice and help. He knew that he had _ finally 
proven to us that he was a real leader and. inci- 


dentally, had made us all look like a bunch of 


saps. He in no way took advantage of this knowl- 


edge though and as a result became the most re- 


spected and popular lieutenant in the battalion. 


wx { LIEUTENANT we will call Bill Smith be- 
vause that was not his name was a fine looking 
officer. His physique plainly showed that he was 
an excellent athlete. and his bearing indicated no 
lack of self-confidence. He was pleasant. coopera- 
tive. and possessed an engaging personality. His 
enthusiasm and energy were the envy of manv of 
his fellow officers. Nor was Bill lacking in eithe1 
intelligence or initiative. since he proved himself 
to be above average in both of these character- 
istics. In short. within a few weeks after joining 
the company, he was considered by both his 
seniors and his contemporaries to be an outstand- 
ing officer. 

The first indication that something was lacking 
in this almost perfect officer came when the com- 
pany executive officer heard him calling his men 
“fellows.” 


around me. Joe. you look kind of sleepy. No. 


“Now fellows.” he would say. “gather 
don’t stand up: I tied one on myself last night 
and know just how you feel. These Wellington 
gals are really hot stuff. You stay there. Joe. 
Tom, you take some fellows and go pick up the 
guns at the gun shed. The rest of us fellows will 
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go over to the galley and bum some coffee while 
we decide what to do this morning.” 

This, it was carefully explained to Lt Smith, 
was not the way to handle men. The second time 
a similar occurrence was noted, the company 
executive officer explained in detail that marines 
are not college boys, that a platoon is not a 
football team, that men prefer that their officers 
maintain a certain amount of dignity and that 
their NCOs and officers treat them with the 
dignity due to men rather than with the “buddy 
stuff” so successfully employed in the Boy Scouts. 
Furthermore, the exec stressed the fact that there 
can only be one man making the decisions for 
the platoon. And, although it was wise for him 
to consider the opinions of his NCOs, it was 
definitely bad dope for him to take a vote of the 
entire platoon. As the exec put it, the platoon 
leader is trained and paid to command the pla- 
toon and that both the men under him and the 
officers over him expected him to accept this 


responsibility. 


Within a short time the senior NCOs in the 
company came to the company executive officer 
and respectfully suggested that if Lt Smith did 
not change his ways, his platoon would be worth- 
less. Furthermore, none of them desired to be 
his gunnery sergeant or in any way be connected 
with him. They were embarrassed by his too 
friendly attitude. His habit of patting them on 
the back, discussing other officers with them, and 
calling them by their first names were under- 
mining their position in the company. 

This time the conference between Lt Smith and 
the company executive officer took place in the 
presence of the company commander. After care- 
fully explaining and covering all of the points 
previously brought out by the company executive 
officer, the company commander went on to ex- 
plain that non-commissioned officers work hard 
for their ratings, are proud of their responsibili- 
ties, and very properly expect and must receive 
respect from those under them and the officers 
over them. He ended the conversations by say- 
ing. “Furthermore, Smith, there are too many 
chiefs in your outfit and not enough Indians. 
See to it that there is only one chief and you 
know who that had better be.” 

Incidentally, the company commander was 
confident that Smith knew his stuff. Being a 
good CO, he required his lieutenants to take 
turns lecturing at the weekly company officers 
schools and at the semi-weekly company NCO 


schools. Smith always gave a_ well-prepared 
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period of instruction that showed enthusiasm 
and imagination. Even the old-timers couldn't 
trip him up with their questions. 

On the other hand, the company exec didn’t 
trust all this show. He remembered only too 
well that Bill had been one of the ‘wardroom 
boys’ aboard ship and had believed firmly in the 
theory that the men should be left alone so as to 
better enjoy the cruise. 

Well, during that ambush that I described be- 
fore, Bill was even. sorrier than the rest of us. 
He made plenty of noise all right and he wasn’t 
afraid. He ran around yelling “You fellows do 
this and you fellows do that.” Only trouble was 
that his “fellows” didn’t want to do this and 
that. They wanted to talk it over and take a vote 
on it just like they did during training when their 
platoon leader had asked their opinion as to 
whether they should have gun drill or drink 
coffee. In other words, most of his men had 
come to feel that they too were “Indians chiefs” 
and, as a result, no one wanted to be just a plain 
“Indian.” Finally, the company exec stepped in 
and straightened out that little mess. 

After we returned to New Zealand, the com- 
pany commander called Smith in and went over 
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the whole story again. However, before the sun 
set, Bill was bending the ear of the company 
executive officer as follows: ‘My fellows,” he 
breathed confidentially, “are really good kids. 
I don’t believe in this officer-enlisted men differ- 
entiation. [ don’t care what the NCOs say, I 
know I’m right. I’ve got the happiest platoon in 
the company and just because they get fouled 
up once in a while and don’t salute officers, 
doesn’t mean anything. I don’t want them to re- 
spect me; I want them to like me.” 

Aboard ship on the way back to the States, 
Lt Bill Smith must have done a lot of thinking. 
At least, his letter indicated as much since it 
seemed to show that he finally realized that an 
officer can be popular with his men and at the 
same time have their respect. He also seemed to 
realize that although Pvt Brown is only 18 years 
old, he prefers to be called a man and treated 
like a man rather than be called a “fellow” and 
treated like an 18-year-old. His most important 
realization, however, was that there can only be 
one ‘Chief’ in each outfit. 

The letter I’m referring to is the one in answer 


to his unsatisfactory fitness report. US @ MC 





McDougal Memorial Trophy 


® Marine Corps MARKSMEN HAVE A NEW TROPHY 
to shoot for, the donation of the family and friends 
of the late LtCol David S. McDougal who was killed 
in action on 14 June 1945 on Okinawa. 

MajGen D. C. McDougal, Ret’d, father of Col 
McDougal, presented the trophy to the Corps at a 
ceremony on 12 April at Camp Matthews, San Die- 
go. The trophy will be a perpetual award to the an- 
nual winner of the Marine Corps Rifle Match. The 
winner will be presented the trophy and a special 
commemorative medal. The trophy, after proper in- 
scription, will be on display at Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, during the year. 

In the history of Marine Corps marksmanship 
Col McDougal was an outstanding shooter. He fired 





in seven Marine Corps Division Rifle Matches and 
won three of them, placing fourth in two others. He holds the Marine Corps Division 
Rifle Match record. He fired on the winning National Match team in 1940. His most 
unusual record was established in the National Matches in 1937 when he won the 
Crowell Trophy over almost 2000 shooters, setting a new record of 15Vs at 600 yards 
in a match allowing any rifle with iron sights and any ammunition. Col McDougal 
used his Springfield ’03. The record still stands. US @ MC 
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A MILITARY DIGEST 








Jet Information Please 


By William P. Brotherton 


Q. How do you start the jet engine in an atr- 
plane? 

By pressing an electric switch in the throttle 
lever which activates two spark plugs adjacent to 
the combustion chambers and pumps fuel into the 
chambers. The fuel is ignited, the exhaust spins 
the turbine which spins the compressor and feeds 
All of the other 


chambers are ignited by the original two and as 


air to the combustion chambers. 


soon as the temperature rises sufficiently, the 
chambers become self-igniting and the spark 
plugs are cut out of the ignition circuit by a 
relay. 


Q. How is a jet propelled plane stopped? 

Jet planes are controlled by fuel fed to them. 
This is regulated by a throttle much the same as 
the piston engine throttle. Cutting the fuel off 
kills the engine. 

Q. What fuel can be used in the jet engine? 

Any hydrocarbon such as coal, kerosene, hair 
tonic, gasoline, and so on as long as it can be 
blown through a nozzle and burned. 


Q. How hot is the jet blast? 
The jet blast leaves the airplane at 
1,000° F. 


about 


temperature. 


Q. How close can a person stand in back of 
the jet tailpipe? 

In a direct line with the narrow jet blast. a 
person should not get closer than about 150 to 
200 feet. 


(). Does the jet blast burn the runway? 

The jet blast does not burn the runway because 
it is directed out parallel to the paving due to 
the attitude and advantage of tricycle landing 
gear. 


Q. What are the temperatures in the combus- 
tion chambers and at the turbine? 
Around 1.300° F. 


U. S. AIR SERVICES, March 1947 
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Q. How is the plane protected from the heat 
of the jet engine? 

By a sheet of air which is allowed to pass 
around the jet engine assembly and the tailpipe 
and exit at the jet nozzle. Also, the tailpipe is 
wrapped with alternate layers of stainless steel 
wire and aluminum foil. 


Q. What metals are used in the jet engine’s 
turbine and combustion chambers? 

Very high temperature resistant steels such as 
vitallium and Hastelloy B, alloys of nickel and 
molybdenum steel. 


Q. Why doesn’t the jet blast go out the front 
of the engine? 

Because there is a pressure drop through the 
engine from nose to tailpipe couplied with a tre- 
mendous velocity increase. The highest pressure 


is experienced in the compressor, 


Q. How many parts does the jet engine have? 
One major moving part and about a tenth as 
many other parts as the piston engine. 


Q. How does the weight of the jet engine 
compare with that of the piston engine? 

It is roughly about one half as heavy as the 
lightweight piston engine and propeller for simi- 
lar power output. 


Q. How does the jet engine’s fuel consumption 
compare with the piston engine’s? 

Within the piston engine’s speed range for air- 
craft, the jet engine uses considerably more fuel. 
In the jet engine’s speed range, which has not 
been capitalized upon because of the frailty of 
air frames, the jet engine is actually more eco- 
nomical. At about 550 mph the jet engine begins 
to use less fuel than the piston engine and pro- 
peller for the same job. 


Q. What is the horsepower of the jet engine? 
The jet engine does not work in the sense that 


it turns wheels, pushes pistons, or spins shafts. It 
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Exploded view of the Ryan Fireball. The FR-1 is powered not only with conventional 
piston engine (1350 HP Wright Cyclone) but with I-16 thermal jet engine as well. 


develops thrust by accelerating huge volumes of 
air. Its effectiveness as a thrust mechanism in- 
creases with velocity. At 375 mph each pound of 
thrust it develops is equivalent to 1 hp generated 
by the piston engines. However, because the pis- 
ton engine must turn a propeller to get thrust and 
the propeller is about 80 per cent efficient at 375 
mph, the conversion point occurs at about 300 
mph. At 500 mph, the propeller has fallen to an 
efficiency of 53 per cent and the jet engine pound 
of thrust is then equivalent to about 3 bhp of the 
piston engine. 

Q. To what horsepower can the jet engine be 
developed ? 

Already the jet engine’s output is as great as 
that of any other power plant which has been de- 
veloped for aviation. No practical limit is in sight 
at this time. 

Q). What effect does hail or ice have on the jet 
engine operation? 

This was one of the first concerns of the jet 
engine builders and they say that hail and ice 
have no detrimental effect upon jet engine opera- 
tion in flight. 

Q. How long does the jet engine operate be- 
fore a major overhaul is necessary? 

This question is dependent upon too many fae- 
tors to be answerable by any figure. Suffice to 
say that the jet engine requires overhaul, and 


that it is a much simpler and speedier operation, 
after a considerably shorter operational period, 
than the conventional engine. This is primarily 
due to the fact that metallurgy has not caught up 
with design in the jet engine’s structure. 


Q. Doesn't a jet propelled plane run into 
compressibility trouble also? 

Yes, but usually at higher speeds than the con- 
ventionally-powered plane because it does not 
have a propeller and can be streamlined into a 
more suitable aerodynamic configuration. 


Q. Can the jet engine explode? 

It is difficult to see how the jet engine could 
explode because the pressures developed are con- 
siderably less than in either the gasoline, diesel, 
or steam engines. If the terminal rotational ve- 
locity of the turbine were exceeded, the mechan- 





Mr WILLIAM P. BROTHERTON is an em- 
ploye of the Ryan Aeronautical Company. 
Recently he made a series of over 125 talks 
on jet propulsion to such diverse groups as 
business men, women’s clubs, engineering 
societies, high school groups, farmers, and 
professional men. This article is a com- 
pulation of the most significant and fre- 
quently asked questions. 
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apart and disintegrate but this 


ism would fly 
would not be a true explosion. 


Q. Does the jet plane leave a trail of flame or 
smoke in flight? 

In flight the jet propelled plane shows no tell- 
tale spurt of flame and exhibits a very thin trail 
of gray smoke which is almost imperceptible. 
The presence of more than this amount of smoke 


indi ates Impropel ri ombustion. 


(). What is the thermal efficiency of the gas 
turbine jet engine 7 

The reaction engine utilizes more of the energy 
of its fuel than the percentages used profitably by 
steam locomotives and gasoline automobile en- 
gines. However. its mechanical efficiency is de- 
pendent upon its speed and reaches a maximum 
when the engine is flying at the same velocity as 


the jet blast. 


Q. What is the rpm of the jet engine’s turbine 
wheel? 

This varies in different engines and is depen- 
dent upon the diameter of the turbine wheel. It 
runs from about 11.500 rpm in the General Elee- 
tric 1-40 to 16,000 rpm in the G.E. 1-16 and 
18.000 in the Westinghouse 19-B. 


Q. Does the jet push interfere with the pro- 
peller pull on the Ryan “Fireball”? 

No. because the automatic propeller pit h con- 
trol changes the propeller blade angle to attain 
maximum thrust at whatever speed is experi- 


end ed. 


Q. Doesn't the compressor in the nose of the 
jet engine exhibit considerable drag in flight? 

No, this is not an important disadvantage. In 
the Fireball, the compressor windmills at 5,000 
or 6,000 rpm when the plane is flying forward 


engine power. 


Q. Will a jet plane fly in a vacuum? 

The reaction principle, or jet propulsive thrust, 
would occur in a vacuum and power a plane as it 
does in air—actually with more effect because 
of the reduction of air 
jet engine would not operate without a supply of 
oxygen to burn its fuel and thus provide the jet 
stream. Also, the air itself must be used to pro- 
The rocket engine, carrying 


resistance. However, the 


vide a jet stream. 
its own fuel and oxygen, would fly in a vacuum 


without difficulty. 
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Identification view of the Navy’s Fireball, 
which is armed with four .50 caliber guns. 


Q. How is the jet engine lubricated? 
By a pressure spray or flow of mineral oil 
which is fed to the engine’s three bearing assem- 


blies. 


Q. How complicated is the jet propelled plane 
for the pilot to fly? 

The jet engine requires only four instruments 
and is actually simpler to operate than an air- 
craft piston engine. It does require special study 
so that a pilot can understand its points of dif- 
ference in flight and operation from the conven- 
tional power plant. 


Q. Will the jet propulston principle be used 
to spin propellers and helicopter blades by ex- 
hausting gas at the tips? 

Several interesting experiments are being con- 
ducted along these lines. Since the propeller and 
the helicopter blades move much faster than the 
actual air frames, they appear to be more advan. 
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tageous elements for taking advantage of the 
high speed characteristics of the jet propulsion 


effect. 


Q. How can a rocket engine be cooled in 
outer space where there is no available air? 

The fuel is first circulated around the combus- 
tion chamber where it absorbs the heat of com- 
bustion to cool the engine. This also serves to 
pre-heat the fuel. 


Q. What is the world’s speed record? 

Six hundred sixteen mph—held by the British 
Gloster Meteor. This speed must be made within 
375 feet from sea-level altitude. 


Q. How high a flying speed can the human 
system stand ? 

Any speed can be endured by a human being 
provided that the acceleration and deceleration 
are within the bounds of human stamina. A per- 
son can be accelerated to 10,000 mph in five min- 
utes without detrimental effects. 


Q. How high can a jet propelled engine fly? 

Within the earth’s blanket of atmosphere. The- 
oretically, this extends to about 67,000 feet be- 
cause at that altitude the air is so thin that it 
cannot be compressed by present devices. 


Q. How far can a jet propelled plane fly? 

If you fly at high altitudes and speeds, the jet 
propelled plane will be able to match the per- 
formance and range of any other conventionally- 
powered plane. At ordinary speeds and altitudes, 
the jet propelled plane has a shorter range due 
to its fuel consumption. 


Q. Why is it difficult for a jet propelled plane 
to land aboard a carrier? 

Because it is difficult to design a jet-propelled 
plane to take advantage of terrifically high top 
speeds and still retain low landing speeds neces- 
sary for restricted carrier operations. Also, at 
low speeds necessary for carrier landings, the jet 
engine is not flexible and is difficult to accelerate 
fast enough to safely take a “wave-off.” This is 
due to the fact that the jet engine has a small 
diameter compared with a propeller and there- 
fore handles less air at low speeds. At high 
speeds it makes up for this difference in cross 
sectional area by velocity and can accommodate 
from 4 to 8 times as much air as the conventional 


power plant. 
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Q. Will the jet engine develop enough power 
to fly large transports? 

Yes, but this power development is contingent 
upon flight speeds. Therefore, in order to per- 
form economically in large planes, the jet engine 
must be permitted to fly at relatively high speeds. 


Q. Could the jet propulsion engine be used to 
power other machines such as electric power 
plants? 

No, but the gas turbine, somewhat similar to 
the jet engine in principle, is now powering about 
12 electric generating plants in the world with 
notable success. 


Q. When will jet propelled automobiles be 
available? 

Probably the disadvantages of the jet engines, 
such as torrid jet blast and high fuel consump- 
tion at low speeds, will preclude its use with au- 
tomobiles. The gas turbine will have great prom- 
ise for such use in the future. 


Q. Will jet propulsion be used in other forms 
of transportation? 

Possibly in water transportation. However, 
the jet engine's big brother, the gas turbine, may 
have good utility in automobiles, ships, trains, 
and power plants of the not too distant future. 


Q. Will atomic power be used with jet en- 
gines? 

This is a possibility which is limited by the 
development of practical harnessing of atomic 
energy raiher than the jet engine. Any source of 
energy whic will provide the jet engine with a 
high speed, high temperature jet stream will be 
useful to its operation. 


Q. Why wasn’t the jet engine developed long 
ago? 

Although discovered 2,000 years ago, it was 
not brought to practical use because metals which 
could stand the high temperatures necessary to 
get useful work from the engine had not been 


discovered. 


Q. Do you think that a flight to the moon is 
possible? 

Theoretically yes, but at this time it certainly 
is not practically possible. In other words, we 
have the tools which could possibly be developed 
to make such a flight a reality in the future. 

US g MC 
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NEWS LETTERS 





With the Reserves 








2d Infantry Battalion, USMCR 


2d Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
485 Summer Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


LtCol James J. Dugan, USMCR, Commanding 
By LiCol James J. Dugan, USMCR 


® Tunis Boston RESERVE BATTALION WAS RE-AC- 
tivated in October 1946 and in spite of early 
optimism it was soon apparent that “their” vet- 
erans were in no hurry to re-enlist. Many of the 
old reliables of the prewar outfit had married 
and were not eligible; others were just tired of 
the military or had decided there was plenty of 
time to think about rejoining. The first three 
months were discouraging until Headquarters, 
USMC, removed the marriage restriction and 
permitted enlistments of men without prior mili- 
tary training. The 2d’s troubles seemed over. A 
recruiting campaign was aimed at Boston’s high 
schools. receiving in most instances fine coopera- 
tion from the school authorities. 

If anything, the campaign was too successful. 
Suddenly one cold winter night, instead of the 
usual two or three applicants, there were 150 
men wanting to enlist. Three information desks 
were set up. The more serious prospects were 
passed to an officer for interview. Parents’ con- 
sent papers were given out—this saved much em- 
barrassment. Some discharged Women Reserves 
volunteered to help handle the influx of would-be 
recruits. but even with this aid there were more 
present than could be handled. 





This is the first of new series in the 
GAzETTE designed to acquaint the regulars 
All or- 


ganized reserve units are requested to for- 


with what the reserves are doing. 


ward news letters and photographs as often 


as the activities of their organization war- 


rants. 














Competition from other military services then 
slowed recruiting and the next problem was to 
get those that had enlisted into uniform and their 
training started. The assigned armory was being 
rebuilt so facilities were limited at first. Now 
they are in pleasant contrast to such facilities 
with which prewar reserve units were familiar. 
The rebuilt armory offers fine lounge rooms, new 
band instruments, pool tables, recreation and 
athletic funds, and many other attractions to 
bring in and hold recruits. 

As one prewar reserve puts it: 

“With the start we now have and everything 
to work with, it seems that the future should be 
very bright. There is now a great contrast to the 
old reserve as I knew it; we had nothing, but 
actually built a high morale and produced some 
fine officers and men as their records show. This 
morale ... took years to build but if enough of 
the former regulars and reserves come back in 
they certainly can lead the way to the youngsters 
now joining up.” 


17th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 


17th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Naval Armory 
7600 East Jefferson Street 
Detroit 14, Michigan 
Maj Henry G. Totzke, USMCR, Commanding 


By SSgt James M. Murray, USMCR 


® IN THE PAST FIVE MONTHS DeEtRoIT’s 17TH 
Marine Infantry Reserve Battalion has grown 
from a handful of officers and men to a total 
strength of 183. 
of the many obstacles a new organization is like- 


This growth has been in spite 


ly to encounter. Obtaining publicity, requisition- 
ing materials, and setting up files were but a few 
of the details. 

Greatest difficulty was in giving physical ex- 
aminations to prospective applicants. In order 
to do this, it was necessary to send recruits to an 
adjacent Navy unit which in its spare time coop- 
erated by examining the 17th’s men. Eventually 
the new battalion was able to procure a doctor, 
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convert a few reluctant marines into temporary 
corpsmen, make clerks and typists of others, and 
set up a complete recruiting office. Since this 
inauspicious beginning, legitimate corpsmen, 
typists, and clerical personnel have been added. 

In the two hour drill period each Thursday 
night, the battalion is now able to process as 
many as fifteen new men. Enlistment includes 
indoctrination by a sergeant receptionist, a physi- 
cal examination, fingerprinting, a mental exami- 
nation, typing and signing the enlistment con- 
tract, and the swearing in of the applicant. 

It is interesting to note the background of the 
men adjoining the Organized Marine Corps Re- 
serve. The 17th’s 22 officers are, of course, all 
former marines. Among the enlisted men, 70 are 
former marines, 68 have no previous military 
service, 14 are former Navy men, and 9 are ex- 
\rmy. The majority of the men with no previous 
military service are between the ages of 17 and 
19 years. Almost half of the enlisted men are 
now either attending college or high school. 

The equipment received by the 17th has been 
plentiful and in very good condition, including 
everything from typewriters to bazookas. With 
this equipment they have conducted schools on a 
variety of weapons, including BARs, flamethrow- 
ers, and machine guns. This training has been 
augmented by movies of a military nature, as 
well as platoon drills and exercises. 
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Marines joining the battalion will receive ad- 
ditional training by participating in week-end 
cruises aboard Navy ships. The Organized Naval 
Reserve has several ships stationed at the armory 
and present plans are that 15 per cent of the 
complement aboard ship will be marines. These 
cruises will be of short duration to the various 
cities about the Great Lakes. 

The immediate plans of the battalion are to 
prepare for the coming two-week training period 
at Camp Lejeune, to form a 20-piece band, and 
to increase the training and recreation activities. 
Special officers and NCOs have been assigned 
these tasks and the 17th Marine Infantry Re- 
serve Battalion claims to be well on its way to- 
ward becoming Michigan’s finest military organi- 
zation. 


2d 105mm Howitzer Battalion, USMCR 


Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Armory, 850 Lilac 
Terrace, Los Angeles, California 


LtCol Alfred V. Jorgensen, USMCR, Commanding 
By Sgt William D. Lansford, USMCR 


& In Jury 1946, LrCot ALrrep V. JoRGENSEN 
of Newport Beach, California, received a letter 
from Marine Headquarters inquiring if he would 
be interested in the formation of the new Marine 
Corps Reserve. He replied in the affirmative. A 


Reservists of Detroit's 17th Marine Infantry Battalion show their approval of the 
first pay call. Their pay is on the same scale as their active contemporaries. 
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First student to answer call for volunteers 
is sworn into 2d 105mm Howitzer Battalion. 


month later Col Jorgensen received another let- 
ter from Washington, this time instructing him 
to form the 2d 105mm Howitzer Battalion, US- 
MCR, consisting of Headquarters and Service 
Battery, at the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
Armory. On 9 September 1946, Col Jorgensen 
opened for business and shortly after, on Sep- 
tember 19, one PlSet John J. Reed, a veteran of 
four South Pacific engagements, volunteered to 
be the first enlisted man and Col Jorgensen had 
a battalion. 

Right along about that time another ex-leather- 
neck, PFC James Lyons, also a veteran of the Pa- 
cific war, joined. By the end of September, the 
battalion had acquired a third enlisted man. 

During October the number of officers grew 
to six. By December the outfit was up to 21 ofh- 
cers and 19 men. Then between the months of 
January and February, apparently because of the 
abolishment of restrictions against the enlistment 
of married men and former members of the other 
branches, the ranks of the enlisted men jumped 
to 53 and those of the officers to 27. 

By the end of March the battalion had 26 offi- 
cers and 78 men, and now in April, at the time 
of this writing, the 2d 105mm Howitzer Battalion 
can boast of being the largest artillery battalion 
in the Marine Corps Reserves, and the third larg- 
est reserve unit in the country. 

The battalion can boast of many other things. 
It is situated in a large modern armory a little 
way out of the crowded city of Los Angeles. 
Within the armory there is an excellent swim- 
ming pool which is open every day and evening 
for the use of members of the battalion and their 
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families. In the building there are also several 
bowling alleys and two basketball courts for the 
eager-beavers, as well as several billiard tables 
and a number of recreation rooms for the less 
eager beavers. 

It has been the policy of the battalion to in- 
vite and provide entertainment for the wives and 
friends of the members. During the weekly meet- 
ings full-length movies are shown and refresh- 
ments are served. 

But despite all these comforts and social ac- 
tivities, the battalion is not a recreation club. 
It was formed for a serious purpose and the or- 
ganization is being handled in a serious, efficient 
manner. 

A training schedule has been set for keeping 
the veteran members of the battalion informed 
and proficient in their work as marines. This 
same schedule has been extended to cover the 
training of recruits who have had little or no 
military experience. These men are being put 
through a rigid “boot” period which will hold 
them into real marines capable of serving side 
by side with their older, battle-wise brothers in 
case of an emergency. 

In August the battalion goes to summer camp 
at Camp Pendleton for a fifteen-day period. 


Fighter Squadron 132, USMCR 


VMF 132, MAD, NAS 
New York, New York 
Maj Hyde Phillips, USMCR, Commanding 


By 2dLt Edward R. Murphy, USMCR 


® THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE RECOMMIS- 
sioning of Marine Dive Bombing Squadron 132 
as a Fighter Squadron at Floyd Bennett came in 
July of 1946. 
volunteering for the reserve. With the beginning 
of 1947, LtCol Ethridge C. Best, U. S. Marine 
Corps, commanding the Marine Air Detachment 
at Floyd Bennett Airfield, called in his staff and 
a sustained recruiting program was mapped out. 
The result of the Colonel’s planning was the 


At first, personnel were slow in 


quick recruiting of many former enlisted per- 
sonnel. In February Marine Air Squadron 132 
reached its authorized strength of 45 pilots, 12 
ground officers and 164 enlisted. 

Upon attaining its full complement, VMF 132 
had the distinction of being the second squadron 
in the entire Marine Air Reserve Training Com- 
mand to reach full strength, and only missed by 
a few days the honor of being first. 
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Once VMF 132 was filled, the rush of appli- 
cants anxious for admission to the reserve pro- 
gram did not let up and a waiting list was neces- 
sarily established. This list has grown in propor- 
tion until, at this writing, it contains enough 
names to fill two additional squadrons. It is ex- 
pected that authority will be granted LtCol Best 
to commission a second squadron. 

February also saw the Marine Air Detachment 
move into new permanent quarters. Included un- 
der one roof are the following: Offices for both 
detachment and squadron administration, offi- 
cers’ ready room, parachute and flight issue 
room, indoor rifle range, and a fine club for en- 
listed personnel. 

Excellent flying weather prevailed through 
most of the quarter and, as a result, the reserve 
pilots were able to fulfill most of the require- 
ments of their flight syllabus and, in addition, 
were able to attend many constructive lectures, 
arranged by Capt Saul Millstein, Operations Off- 
cer, on engineering, navigation, and ground 
training. 

Maj Franz C. Heckmann and his staff of clerks 
have taken over the administrative work of VMF 
132 from the Marine Air Detachment and are 
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handling most of the business of the squadron. 

The month of April brought a new command- 
ing officer to VMF 132. Maj Gerard M. Bruder, 
commanding officer of Marine Fighting Squad- 
ron 132 since its inception, found that his civil- 
ian occupation would not permit him to continue 
as commanding officer. Maj Bruder will remain 
as executive officer. Maj Hyde Phillips, the new 
commanding officer of VMF 132, has lost no 
time in becoming acquainted with personnel of 
the squadron and is planning for the future suc- 
cess and well being of its officers and enlisted 
men. Maj Phillips received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross “for heroism and extraordinary 
achievement” during his tour of the Solomons 
with the original Squadron 132. 


Fighter Squadron 244, USMCR 


VMF 244, MAD, NAS 
Columbus, Ohio 
Maj F. S. Hoffecker, USMCR, Commanding 


& On 1 Jury 1946 VMF 244 was REORGANIZED 
at the Naval Air Station, Port Columbus, as a 
fighter-bomber squadron of the Marine Avia- 


Corsairs of VMF 244 line up for the takeoff. SNJs are being used by the squadron 
for instrument flights, while link trainers are being used for instrument training. 
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Pilots of VMF 244 are briefed before taking to the air. Time flown consists of 
syllabus work, especially ground support, gunnery, division tactics, navigation. 


tion Organized Reserve. The squadron, now fly- 
ing Corsairs, saw action during the war as a dive 
bomber outfit. It first saw action in the Munda 
and Bougainville areas and later supported the 
Army in the Philippines. 

Since its re-organization, VMF 244 has grown 
rapidly in size. It now has a full complement of 
15 flight officers (and a sizable stand-by waiting 
list), 9 ground officers, and an ever-increasing 
number of enlisted men. 

VMF 244 pilots flew approximately 1,700 
hours from July, 1946 through March, 1947. 
Time flown in Corsairs has been on syllabus 
work, especially ground support, gunnery, divi- 
sion tactics, and navigation. Also SNJs equipped 
for instrument training are being used for in- 
strument flights and the link trainers are being 
used for instrument training. In addition, pilots 
and planes of VMF 244 were in great demand in 
the summer and fall of 1946 for air show dem- 
onstrations, flying in twenty or more shows. 
There is every reason to believe they will be in 
even greater demand in the coming months. 

In all the above flying. VMF 244 has built an 
excellent safety record. Not one person has been 
injured to date. 

There has been a sharp increase in the number 
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of enlisted men during the last few months. 


Many of these men who have experience and 


training in some line are now spending their 


drill periods as payroll clerks, flight clerks, me- 
chanics, ete. In addition those with inadequate 
training are being given aviation technical train- 
ing. Half of the drill schedules is devoted to 
class room material and half to practical applica- 
tion. Class room instruction includes courses in 
hydraulics, engines, propellers, carburetors, fuel 
and oil systems, instruments, radio, electricity, 
and ordnance. 

Personnel of VMF 244 come from all sorts of 
civilian occupations. Since Port Columbus is 
only six miles from Ohio State University, a large 
portion of the squadron, about one-fourth, is 
made up of students who are keeping their flying 
skill and earning extra money at the same time. 

In addition a steel mill superintendent finds 
time to fly with the squadron; two pilots on a 
charter air line flying out of Cleveland take a 
bus man’s holiday every two weeks and keep 
their hands in on the Corsair; a college professor 
finds the semi-monthly drills a change from his 
regular duties; and an employee of the Public 
Housing Authority forgets the housing emer- 
gency when he climbs into his plane. US @ MC 
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New Developments 





Artillery Reorganization . . . 

® IN LAST MONTH’S GAzeTTE, The New FMF 
included a brief outline of the changes that will 
be made within the artillery regiment. These 
changes (now identified as the J(P) series ar- 
tillery T/O) are based on two major modifica- 
tions: the elimination of the battalion echelon, 
and an increase from four to six gun sections 
within each battery. Each Marine division will 
have an artillery regiment normally consisting 
of six batteries of 105mm howitzers, a 4.5-inch 
rocket battery, and a headquarters and service 
battery. 
have an artillery battalion consisting of an H&S 


Similarly, each Marine brigade will 


battery and three 105mm howitzer batteries. At 
least one-third of the batteries will train with 
and be prepared to use 155mm howitzers as al- 
ternate weapons. 

The first and immediate tactical effect of the 
reorganization of the artillery regiment will be 
the increase in fire power from 32 to 36 guns. 
\lso important is the greater flexibility of fires. 
Each battery will have sufficient fire control fa- 
cilities to operate independently except that no 
meteorological functions will be performed 
only when firing is controlled from the regimen- 
tal echelon will metro corrected firing data be 
used. The battery instrument section provides 
for a sergeant instrument chief and two parties 
of a corporal and three PFCs or privates. The 
headquarters section of the battery includes a 
fire direction center supervisor, a horizontal con- 
trol operator, a vertical control operator, and 
two computers. Three forward observer sections 
are provided, one of the forward observers being 
a qualified aerial observer as well. 

This organization permits the battery to oper- 
ate as a “battalion” of two 3-gun “batteries” in 
situations requiring two different fire support 
missions simultaneously. It also provides for 
continuous support while displacing. 

The battery maintenance section is capable of 
2d echelon maintenance. Major equipment items 
authorized the battery include the following: 

6—105mm_ howitzers (M2A1 

howitzer 105mm M2A2) 
6—quarter-ton 4x4s (jeeps) 
4—ton-and-a-half 6x6s (one truck for the 


w /carriage 


maintenance section, one for the instru- 
ment section, two for communications ) 

12—two-and-a-half ton, short wheel base, 6x6s 
(six as firing battery prime movers, six 
for the ammunition section) 

4—radios, SCR 536 

3—radios, SCR 608 

5—radios, SCR 619 

2—radios, An/MRC-6 

When two or more batteries are combined op- 
erationally, a provisional battalion headquarters 
will be supplied from the regimental headquar- 
ters and service battery. This provisional bat- 
talion headquarters will include a group or bat- 
talion headquarters section, a communications 
section, an operations and fire direction section, 
a survey section, an ordnance and munitions sec- 
tion, and a motor section. 

Certain enlisted personnel for these sections 
will be supplied by the operationally united bat- 
teries, as will most of the communications equip- 
ment. 

The administrative functions formerly per- 
formed at the battalion level are divided between 
the batteries and the regimental H&S battery. In 
general, the battery now has the administrative 
responsibilities of a prewar battery or company. 
Most important of these are the preparation of 
muster rolls and pay rolls. All property is held 
by the batteries on memorandum receipt. Prop- 
erty accountability, personnel assignment and 
classification, court martial jurisdiction, and su- 
pervision of all material maintenance and train- 
ing readiness will be performed at the regimental 
level. 

The regimental headquarters and service bat- 
tery retains all of its original functions plus 
those listed above. This echelon contains two 
provisional battalion headquarters capable of the 
operational and tactical control of up to three 
batteries. These provisional battalion headquar- 
ters will not assume any administrative functions, 
however, except on special order. 

The artillery battalion of the Marine brigade 
may be compared to a smaller artillery regi- 
ment. The battalion headquarters will perform 
all the functions of the former independent bat- 
talion except those now assigned the firing bat- 


teries. US @ MC 
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TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 











Control of Supporting Arms .. . 


Sirs: 

Capt Greene’s discussion of coordination and uni- 
fication of control of supporting arms, in the April 
GazettE, reflected some refreshing thought on this 
much hashed-over question. His proposals are well 
presented, down to and including the battalion. At 
the company level, however, I believe the Captain is 
being overly optimistic. Due to the American sys- 
tem of preparing for a war after it has started, it’s 
tough enough to teach a “90 day wonder” lieutenant 
to be a passable artillery forward observer, let alone 
an accomplished naval gunfire spotter and forward 
air controller. No doubt that it can be done in 
peacetime, with lieutenants who are salty enough to 
distinguish readily between a battleship and a de- 
stroyer escort, and even have the time and inclination 
to read a few books on close air support. 

Come war, and this paragon who was able to han- 
dle all three supporting weapons in peacetime, is 
suddenly a field officer, and we must start all over 
again with such basic teachings as lacing the leggings 
with the “hooks on the outboard side.” 

Whatever schemes are proposed in the postwar 
era, we must keep in mind that they have to be 
taught on a mass production basis, under the stress 
of mobilization, and applied under the stress of com- 
Dat. 

A. L. Bowser, Jr. 


LrCol, USMC. 


Uniform Improvements . . . 


Dear Sir: 
With reference to Capt Paul McAllister’s letter on 
uniform improvement in the January Gazette I 
second the motion for a snappier-looking uniform 
But I am. inclined to disagree with the Captain 
where he feels that the Marine Corps should do 
away with their regulation field scarf and adopt the 
Army mohair tie. Instead of doing away with what 
the Captain calls a limp strip of cotton why not im- 
prove it by making the field scarf out of the same 
khaki material as our khaki trousers, or by issuing 
a supply to each man so that he might change at 
least every other day. But if the Marine Corps ever 
does start issuing Army ties to marines and making 
more so-called sensible and serviceable lines to the 
uniform as a whole, they are liable to be approached 
someday with a “Hi Soldier!” 
C. E. RekpaHt, 
Corporal, USMC. 





Ignored Engineers 


Dear Sirs: 

This is the first time I’ve ever attempted to get a 
legal bitch into print, and it comes to a boiling point 
only because of continual misinformation; e.g., quote 
from March issue of Gazette article by Capt John 
DeChant’s Devil Birds: “Early Jap air and sea op- 
position mounted quickly. The situation finally 
forced the carriers and the small naval support force 
to withdraw. By sunset on 10 August, the sea forces 
were out of Sealark, bound for the safety of Nou- 
mea. That left the Marines on their own with only 
part of the supplies and no air support. That same 
day, with the help of captured enemy rollers and 
equipment, the Seabees began expansion and improve- 
ment of the enemy airfield. In almost coolie fashion 
and under constant fire. they extended the runway to 
4,000 feet in six days.” 

Now this is what I want to get at and correct, if 
possible. In the first place, please remember “the Ist 
Marine Engineer Bat” landed with the Ist Divvy. 
We were a part of that wonderful division. If Capt 
J. DeChant saw anybody out on Henderson Field, 
it was the First Engineer Bat (minus B Company in 
Samoa). We were the “coolies” he so aptly de- 
scribed in his story “Devil Birds.” We were the men 
who put the field in operation—and our tools, about 
a dozen picks, 5 axes, two crosscut saws, and a few 
hand saws, we stole from Jap stores, to cut down 
coconut trees with, plus wonderful officers who were 
not engineers but line duty officers, but adapted them- 
selves to conditions—such as Maj “Hank” Crockett, 
Capt “Jungle Jim” Joyner, Capt Austin S. Iglehare, 
and a bunch of men with more guts than brains. We 
not only maintained the field but took up our position 
and fought alongside such illustrious fighting outfits 
as Ist Para Bat [and] Ist Raiders, we participated in 
every action on the island with the exception of the 
Tenaru—21st August. 

We, A Co, Ist Engineering Bat, were known as 
“Vandy’s Own”—and now the climax—The “Cub 
Bat” as they were first known did not land on the 
island with the First Divvy on 7 August 1942, but 
came on the island some time around September Ist, 
1942, 

I hope this will in some way help to straighten out 
this bad information and give the Engineers their 
due. They were fighting Marines first, Engineers 
second, 

A. J. Spottore. 
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Service Schools .. . 
GENTLEMEN: 

The article by Maj John J. Wade, Jr., in the 
April issue, Are Service Schools Up to Date? was ex- 
cellent. In a small outfit like the Marines, all off- 
cers can’t be specialists, for what we lack in numbers 
must be made up in versatility. But there is a limit 
to versatility when a man becomes a “Jack of all 
trades and master of none.” 

Instruction is a profession which takes long train- 
ing, and instruction will suffer if officers are assigned 
to teaching only because they have had experience in 
the field. It is true that instructors become stodgy 
and that new blood, with new ideas, must be con- 
tinually drawn into any school, but it must be done 
gradually. 

Rotation of officers is very essential: in wartime to 
distribute the hardships and in peacetime to give well- 
rounded officers. But rotation should not be done, as 
it sometimes was in the last war, in a wholesale man- 
ner to cause disruption of progress until the new fac- 
ulty had finally worked out for themselves a schedule 
and learned how to instruct. The Army, by 1944, 
had developed a school for instructors, known as the 
“Charm School,” to teach teachers to teach. Officers 
returning from overseas had first to pass this course 
before being assigned as instructors. 

This same procedure applies to most other head- 
quarters staff duties. I was a liaison officer, reporting 
to HQMC on the development and uses of new weap- 
ons and equipment in 1943 when the veterans of 
Guadalcanal were first rotated back to the states for 
duty. Many of these men were imbued with the idea 
that they had learned all there was to know about 
warfare, past, present, and future, and that it was 
their duty to come back to “give the word” to those 
officers in the states who were sitting on their duff 
with soft staff jobs. 

They were eagerly questioned and their words re- 
spectfully recorded. But it was soon found that many 
of them were basing their opinions only on what they 
had actually seen at Gaudalcanal. They had not had 
the opportunity to read the secret reports of the Army 
on experiences in North Africa, New Guinea, or the 
Aleutians, nor the British in Burma or Tripoli. Nor 
had they any inkling of the type of terrain the Ma- 
tines would operate on in the near future. 

Therefore, a sudden influx of rotated officers, with 
experience limited only to one type of warfare in one 
operation could result (and probably did) in a lop- 
sided emphasis on instruction in our service schools, 
and affected the decisions of various boards, and even 
policies emanating from Headquarters. For these 
reasons I am in hearty accord with Maj Wade’s sug- 
gestion that a corps of professional instructors and 
staff officers be established with sufficient rotation (he 
suggests one year in four) to prevent this corps be- 
coming too cloistered. 

Rosert S. Mayo, 


Major, USMCR. 
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Satisfied Reader... . 


Dear Sirs: 

As a POW I was very much interested in the ac- 
count of the 4th on Corregidor. The stories of the 
Pacific to one out of circulation are interesting. I 
hope they keep coming. Articles on weapons of both 
American and foreign make are very instructive and 
of great interest to more than is realized. When I 
was interviewed on my return I was asked “had I 
done any reading about the Corps” since my return. 
It was the Gazette that helped me “get back to 
battery.” 

Epwarp D. Situ, 


MSgt, USMC. 


Veteran Subscriber... 


(As a reader of the Gazette for over thirty years, 
QMSgt Burns was asked for suggestions to improve 
the magazine.) 

None, it is already well edited and always contains 
articles of valuable and historical interest. I should 
not wish to miss a copy of the publication, and al- 
though the weapons and tactics used in the service 
now are vastly different from those employed during 
my enlistments, with the help of the Gazette I have 
no difficulty in spanning time and in reaching an in- 
telligent understanding of the equipment, functions, 
and personnel of the Corps. 

With very best wishes for your continued success, 
I am, 

J. C. Burns, 
QMSegt, USMC, Ret’d. 


Boots . . 
Dear Sir: 


We marines here at Pearl Harbor are very interest- 
ed in Maj J. A. Donovan’s letter on field shoes in 
the March Gazette. We are highly in favor of the 
Marine version of the Army paratroop boot. We 
need to adopt something that can be used for the 
field and dress. 

HucH W. Davis, 
PFC, USMC. 





The GAzeTTE wants its readers to use 
these pages not only for comments and cor- 
rections on past articles, but also as a dis- 
cussion center for pet theories, battle 
lessons, training expedients, and what have 
you. This is not a “gripe” column; what is 
wanted are contributions designed to pro- 
mote discussion on topics of professional 
importance to Marine Corps policy and 
thought. 
their name, rank, and address, but the sig- 
nature will be withheld if requested. 


Correspondents should include 
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Hiow the Bookshop Works 


® Tue Gazerre Booksuop is primarily operated as a service to our subscribers 
and as a source of profit for the Marine Corps Association. The Bookshop endeavors 
to locate for its patrons any desired book. To Association members it offers a ten per 
cent discount. Naturally, the Bookshop cannot stock all the books that are in print. 
Our inventories are limited to standard military and best selling titles—those that 
are advertised in the pages of the Gazerre. Other books we must order either from 


the publisher or a wholesaler. Usually the service is good: sometimes there are delays. 


Here's how we service your order: All orders are acknowledged the same day they 
are received. If the desired books are in stock, they are shipped immediately. If they 
are not stocked by us. we will let you know how soon you may expect them. Or if the 


book is out of print we may suggest an alternate title. 


Uncle Sam’s mails are pretty reliable: so, we think. are we. But sometimes there 
are mistakes. If you are in this country and do not hear from us or receive your 
order within one month, write us and let us know. If you are overseas give us three 
months. Also. if you move before receiving your order, please send us your change 
of address. We will do our best to locate you regardless, but after six months of 


trying any undelivered books are returned to stock. 

















| 

| I 
SEND AIR MAIL— O R D E R FE O R M GET QUICKER SERVICE | 
I l 
1 Gazette Bookshop ! 
MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, BOX 106, QUANTICO, VA. 
Order by title only, enclosing remittance. | 
| Enclosed is $ for the following order of books: No C.O.D.'s | 
| Title Price | 
I I 
;__1. 
| 2. l 
i 3. 
| 4, J 
| | 
! a | 

YAM 
» NAME ” i. 
| | 
ADDRESS 

| 7 ~ (Print) _ _— | 
| Make Checks or Money Orders Payable to Marine Corps Gazette Bookshop. 1 
| Members of the Association entitled to 10 Per Cent Discount on Books. G—6—47 | 
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Interesting Reading For Marines 











Illustrated 


SSEMPER) (FIDEES ~The U.S. Marines in the Pacific 


1942 — 1945 


Semper Fidelis 


Written by Marine Combat Correspondents 
e 


The Marine combat correspondent was the man who told 
the people back home what their men were doing on the Pacific 
battle fronts. Stories of valor; of human interest that did not 
reach the headlines—these fill the pages of Semper Fidelis. 

$3.50 
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Sent 


UNCOMMON VALOR by six Marine Combat Corre- 


spondents ... the history of the six Marine Corps divisions written by men who 


served with the units about which they write. $3.00 
BETIO BEA CHHEAD by four Marine combat cor- 
respondents .. . the proud history of the 2d Marine Division’s struggle for Tarawa 
told well by men who were there, illustrated with 72 photographs. $2.50 


CORAL COMES HIGH by Capt George P. Hunt... 


a company commander relates the grim experiences of Co K, Ist Marines, and its 
fight to hold the flank of Peleliu beachhead. Illustrated with sketches by the author. 
$2.00 











The War Reports 


of 


General George C. Marshall, General Henry H. Arnold, 
and Admiral Ernest J. King 


Ca 


Here are the reports of the three top leaders of America’s 


4 
‘ 


fighting forces. In all, there are nine reports, three by each 
ofhicer, covering all phases of the war-time period from July 
1939 through final victories in all theaters. 


e 
Illustrated $7.00 
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About Marines 


AL SCHMID, MARINE 
BOOT Cpl Gilbert Bailey 
CORAL COMES HIGH Capt George P. Hunt 
GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES 
THE ISLAND (Guadalcanal) 

Capt Herbert Merillat 
THE ISLAND WAR Maj Frank O. Hough 
IWO JIMA Capt Raymond Henri 
U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 
THE LONG, THE SHORT, AND THE TALL 

Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 
THE MARINE CORPS READER 

Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 


Roger Butterfield 


THE NINTH MARINES Unit History 
ON TO WESTWARD Robert Sherrod 
PELELIU LANDING Tom Lea 


A RIBBON AND A STAR Monks & Falter 

SEMPER FIDELIS, an anthology, 

Marine Combat Correspondents 
Robert Sherrod 


Sgt Dick Hannah 


TARAWA 
TARAWA (pictorial) 
UNCOMMON VALOR 
Six Combat Correspondents 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
MARINES Capt John Craige 
YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD WAR II 
Capt Andrew R. Bergstrom 
Capt Earl J. Wilson 
Sgt Frank A. Sick 


World War Il 


AMERICA AND TOTAL WAR 
BATTLE STATIONS Navy Leaders 
HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II __ Francis T. Miller 
THE NAVY'S AIR WAR LtA.R. Buchanan, USNR 
THE NAVY HAS WINGS Fletcher Pratt 
NIGHT WORK Fletcher Pratt 
OMAHA BEACHHEAD War Department 
OUR SHARE OF NIGHT Drew Middleton 
PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY 
Col Brenton G. Wallace 
Capt Ellis M. Zacharias 
Ralph Ingersoll 
THE WAR REPORTS Marshall, Arnold, & King 
WE CAUGHT SPIES John Schwarzwalder 
WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
MODERN WAR Fletcher Pratt 
WORLD WAR II Roger W. Shugg & 
Maj H. A. DeWeerd 


Fletcher Pratt 


SECRET MISSIONS 
TOP SECRET 


Service Humor 


MALE CALL Milton Caniff 
MOM, I'M HOME Sid Hoff 
SAD SACK George Baker 
SO THIS IS PEACE Bob Hope 
UP FRONT Bill Mauldin 
THE WOLF Leonard Sansone 
Humor 


PLAYBOY'S HANDBOOK William A. Brooks 
SUBTREASURY OF AMBERICAN HUMOR 

THORNE SMITH 3 DECKER Thorne Smith 
TO HELL WITH HUNTING Ed Zern 
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$2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
1.00 


3.00 
5.00 


3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
2.75 
2.75 


3.50 


4.00 


$3.00 
3.95 
5.00 
3.50 
ya 
3.00 
1.50 
3.75 


3.09 
3.75 
3.00 
7.00 
3.00 


2.50 


3.00 


$1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
1.00 


$1.98 
2.49 
1.49 
2.00 


All of these books are readily available 
through the Gazette Bookshop. Remember, 
there is a ten per cent discount for all 


Marine Corps Association members 


Best Sellers 
COMPLETE SHERLOCK HOLMES 


A. Conan Doyle $2.40 
THE EGG AND | Betty MacDonald 2.75 
FORETASTE OF GLORY Jesse Stuart 2.50 
FOREVER AMBER Kathleen Winsor 3.00 
LAST CHAPTER Ernie Pyle 2.50 
LORD HORNBLOWER C. S. Forester 2.50 
LYDIA BAILEY Kenneth Roberts 3.00 
NAVY WIFE Anne Pye and Nancy Shea 2.50 
THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS Russell Janney 3.00 
OUR OWN KIND Edward McSorley 2.50 
PAST ALL DISHONOR James M. Cain 2.00 
PEACE OF MIND Joshua L. Liebman 2.50 
THE RAZOR'S EDGE W. Somerset Maugham _ 1.00 
THE SALEM FRIGATE John Jennings 3.00 
SHOWDOWN Errol Flynn 2.50 
THANK YOU, MR. PRESIDENT Merriam Smith 2.50 
THEN AND NOW W. Somerset Maugham _ 2.50 
THE YEAR OF STALINGRAD- Alexander Werth 6.00 
THE WAYWARD BUS John Steinbeck 2.75 
INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC 
John Kieran 2.00 
ON POKER Oswald Jacoby ‘1.50 
Texts and References 
THE ARMY WRITER David Klein $2.50 
FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
LtCol Stedman Chandler & 
Col Robert W. Robb 2.50 
GUN CARE & REPAIR Charles E. Chapel 3.75 
HUNTING BIG GAME, two volumes 
Col Townsend Whelen 8.00 
JOMINI'S ART OF WAR LtCol J. D. Hittle 2.50 
MANNLICHER RIFLES AND PISTOLS 
Walter H. B. Smith 5.00 
THE MILITARY STAFF LtCol J. D. Hittle 2.50 
MAUSER RIFLES AND PISTOLS 
Walter H. B. Smith 5.00 
MODERN JUDO Charles Yerkow 3.00 
OFFICER'S MANUAL James Moss 2.50 
ORDNANCE FIELD GUIDE 2.50 
RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS 
Capt Melvin M. Johnson 5.00 
RIOT CONTROL Sterling Wood 2.00 
ROGET'S THESAURUS C. D. Sylvester Mawson ‘1.98 
THE STRENGTH WE NEED 
Maj George Fielding Eliot 3.00 
WEAPONS AND TACTICS Tom Wintringham 2.25 
Historical 
WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART 
LtCol W. W. Blackford $3.00 
LEE'S LIEUTENANTS, three volumes 
Douglas S. Freeman 15.00 
MASTERS OF MOBILE WARFARE Eldridge Colby 2.00 
R. E. LEE, four volumes Douglas S. Freeman 20.00 
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The Massachusetts Mutiny 


By Capt Lewis Meyers 


® THE WIDELY PUBLICIZED use of marines at Alcatraz last year had a century-old 
precedent in Massachusetts. In 1824 in the Massachusetts State Prison mutiny the 
30-man detail led by Maj R. D. Wainwright did not fire a shot, yet the incident was a 
severe test of courage and discipline. The marines met the requirements and thus 
saved many lives, including their own. 

The trouble in the prison started when three convicts were sentenced to a public 
whipping for disciplinary reasons. While waiting in solitary confinement one of these 
prisoners mousetrapped a guard and locked him in the cell, then released the other two 
convicts. The three had reached the dining hall when the alarm was sounded; they 
were joined by a mob of prisoners who rushed from the workshops armed with knives. 
clubs, hammers, chisels, and other hasty weapons. A contemporary account describes 
them as “a band whose strength, vileness, and reckless daring could hardly be 
equalled.” 

This emergency was too much for the prison personnel—except for one guard 
who remained calm and took steps as needed. First he sent a request for help to Maj 
Wainwright, the CO of marines at the nearby Navy Yard. Then this guard entered 
the dining hall alone, armed only with a rattan swagger stick. The prisoners told him 
they would not disperse until the flogging sentence was remitted; an argument started 
among them as to killing him. In this interesting situation the guard saw the feet of 
the arriving marines filing past the tiny, barred windows of the dining hall. He made 
a strategic withdrawal. 

The prison officials wanted Wainwright's men to fire in through the windows. 
first with just powder. then with ball until the mutineers retreated. The major, veteran 
of 17 years in the Corps. had another plan—a daring but saner method. 

He marched his troops into the long. dingy dining hall and halted them in forma- 
tion at the opposite end of the room from the convicts. To the milling mob facing 
him he declared he would not leave the room alive until they went back to work. 
When no one made a move. Maj Wainwright ordered the marines to load, with each 
man holding the bullet aloft before loading. This visible proof of his purpose brought 
a rumble of rage from the prisoners and it was obvious that they could overwhelm the 
marines after the first volley. With the command to aim, the major stepped in front 
of his men. The leading convicts_insisted they would fight it out unless the flogging 
was cancelled. 

Maj Wainwright took out his pocket watch while the marines kept their pieces 
aimed. “You must leave this hall.” Wainwright said. “I give you three minutes to 
decide. If at the end of that time a man remains, he shall be shot dead. I speak no 
more.” 

This tense tableau lasted more than two minutes—the seconds ticking off on the 
watch held up in the tall officer's hand. At one end of the room the thirty muskets 
leveled—at the other end the motionless, glowering convicts. Then the guards watch- 
ing at the windows saw the prisoners in the rear begin to move out slowly. followed 
by a few more. In the final half-minute panic swept the mob. All the mutineers 
crowded out the door before the major’s watch reached his deadline. 

“Thus.” to quote the New England Galaxy, “the steady firmness of moral force, 
and the strong effect of deliberate determination, cowed the most daring men, and 
prevented a scene of carnage which would have instantly followed the least precipi- 
tancy or exertion of physical force by the officers or their subordinates.” —§ US # MC 
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